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Let us now praise famous men. 

All these were honoured in their generations, 

And were the glory of their times. 

Ecclesiastkus xliv, 1.7. 


HISTORY OF PRESIDENCY COLLEGE 

1840—1940 


By 


H. C. PAPWORTH, m.a., i.e.s. 

Principal of the College 


HISTORY OF PRESIDENCY COLLEGE 

1840-1940 


Presidency College was founded by Lord Elphinstone, who was 
Governor of Madras from 1837 to 1842. In 1826 Sir Thomas Munro, then 
Governor of Madras, appointed an advisory body known as 'The Committee 
of Public Instruction”, which was apparently charged with the duty of 
advising the Governor and Directors of the East India Company on educational 
matters. This Committee was superseded in 1836 by another body, called 
"The Committee for Native Education”, who drew up a plan for the advance¬ 
ment of education in the Madras Presidency. The proposals of this 
Committee, however, did not commend themselves to Lord Elphinstone, who 
on 12th December 1839 wrote his own minute embodying, amongst others, 
the following proposals 1 :— 

First .—That it is expedient that a Central Collegiate Institution or 
University should be established at Madras. 

Second .—The Madras University to consist of two principal departments, 
a College for the higher branches of Literature, Philosophy, and Science; and 
a High School, for the cultivation of English Literature and of the Vernacular 
languages of India, and the elementary departments of Philosophy and 
Science. 

Third .—The Governing Body to be denominated the President and 
Governors. 

Fourth .—The College department to be placed under a Principal and 
Professors. The High School under a Headmaster and Tutors. 

These proposals of Lord Elphinstone, which were afterwards known as 
the ''Fundamental Rules", were approved by the Members of Council and 

I. Minute, 12th December J839. 
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received the sanction of the Government in January 1840. The President 
and Governors v were immediately appointed; the first President being 
Mr. George Norton. There were seven English and seven Indian Governors. 2 
The first meeting of the new Governing Body which was called "The 
President and Governors of the Madras University” was held on 8th February 
1840. So we began with a Board of Governors, but no students, staff or 
buildings. 

THE PREPARATORY SCHOOL 

The President and Governors, however, meant business, and lost no time 
in seeking to obtain a competent Head-master and assistants. At first it was 
thought that these might be procured from Calcutta, but for the post of Head¬ 
master it was finally resolved to get a gentleman from England, and 
Mr. Mountstuart Elphinstone, a relation of the Governor, was asked to select 
a suitable person. His choice fell on Mr. Eyre Burton Powell, a Cambridge 
Wrangler, who had the distinction of being designated Head-master of the 
Madras University. Mr. Powell arrived in Bombay on 10th September 1840, 
and after a stay of about five weeks there, travelled by country boat to 
Mangalore, and thence to Madras by dawk, arriving here on 24th November; 
the journey from Bombay to Madras occupying about four weeks. 3 

Meanwhile the Governors became impatient to open the School and 
so they sent for a Mr, Cooper, Head-master of the Hoogly College, Calcutta, 
to carry on temporarily the duties of Head-master. It is a pity that we do 
not know more about Mr. Cooper, for it was he, who really started the 
institution \vhich eventually grew into Presidency College. There are un¬ 
fortunately no records about him or any photographs of him traceable in 
the College. Perhaps he himself never realized fhe great work he was 
beginning; but it is fitting that, when we are observing with pride the 
Centenary of the College, Mr. Cooper should find a prominent place in our 
gratitude. He remained in the Preparatory School for only a few months, 

2. Minutes of Consultation, 31st January 1840, No. 131; Letter from Secretary to' 
Government, 31st January 1840, No. 138, Public, Fort St, George Gazette, 16 th February 1841, 
No. 1035, p. 146. 

3. Minutes of the University Board, 29th September 1840, 
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and soon after Mr. Powell’s arrival and before the opening of the High 
School department in April 1841, he returned to Calcutta, carrying as the 
President recorded "the expression of the Board’s thanks for his past services, 
and their trust that fhis engagement will have in no way interfered with his 
prospects and interests, but rather the reverse.” 

The ambition of Lord Elphinstone to establish at Madras "A Central 
Collegiate Institution or University” could only be realized in stages. First 
of all it was necessary, to open the institution as a Preparatory School, then 
to develop it into a High School and later into a College. It was therefore 
resolved "to open a Preparatory School under the patronage of the Governors 
of the University”, and for this purpose a building in Egmore known as 
Edinburgh House was rented. The temporary Head-master (Mr. Cooper) 
and his staff opened this Preparatory School on 15th October 1840. 4 * As its 
name indicates, this School was intended solely to prepare pupils for admission 
to the High School and later to the College. None were to be admitted but 
such as were between the ages of six and twelve years, and a fee of two rupees 
a month was levied from each pupil. 6 The locality not proving suitable, the 
Preparatory School was removed to Popham’s Broadway in 1841. This School 
lasted from 1840 to 1842, when it was closed and the pupils were transferred 
to the newly founded Pachaiappa’s School. 0 Meanwhile steps had been taken 
to inaugurate the next stage of the "Central Collegiate Institution or 
University”, namely, the High School. 


THE HIGH SCHOOL 

A hundred years ago Government moved quickly, and within a few 
weeks of the opening of the Preparatory School, plans were made for the 
inauguration of the High School. For this purpose, the General Police 
Office (now the Presidency Magistrate’s Court) in Pantheon Road was leased 
from Mr. Emmanuel Bilderbeck, executor to the estate of the late Mr. John 
D Monte, at a monthly rental of 50 pagodas: and on 28th November 1840 


4. Minutes of the University Board, 29th September 1840, and 7th October 1840 

NoveLtr'T840. Of Board ’ 29,h Se P tember 1840, 27th October 1840, an <l 28th 

6 . Minutes of the University Board, 3rd December 1842. 
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the University Board resolved that the following notification be published 
in the Fort St. George Gazette: "It is hereby notified' that it is intended to 
open the High School of the Madras University at D’Monte’s House in 
the Pantheon Road (the Old Police Office), on or about. 1st February next. 

"The course of instruction to be followed at the above Institution 
comprises English literature, the Vernacular languages of India, and the 
Elementary, Departments of Philosophy and Science. 

"No pupils will be admitted but such as are above the age of twelve, 
and are able to read and write the English language intelligibly. Members 
of all creeds and sects are admissible. Applications for titles of admission 
to be made, until further notice, at the School House, daily (Sundays 
excepted) from 10 a.m. to 12 noon. 

"School Fees, four rupees per mensem, payable in advance. 

"Due notice will be given of the particular day that may be fixed upon 
for the opening of the Institution. 

"By order of the President and Governors of the Madras University’'. 

The High School of Madras University, or the Madras University as it 
came to be called, was opened on 14th April 1841 by the Governor, Lord 
Elphinstone. ' It is recorded that there were 1200 to 1500 persons present 
in the College Hall on this occasion. 

As soon as the Governor, His Highness the Nawab of the Carnatic, and 
the Company had taken their places, the President, Mr. George Norton, 
addressing Lord Elphinstone, requested that the Fundamental Rules might 
be read, which was accordingly done by Mr. White (one of the assistant 
masters) in English and by Munshis Ghulam Dustagir and Mahalingiah in 
Hindustani and Tamil. Mr. Norton then presented a long address to the 
Governor in which he referred to the work of the Institution during the first 
year of its existence, and to the comprehensive nature of the scheme they 
were undertaking to develop it from the Preparatory to the Collegiate grade. 
"This scheme”, he said, "appears to be of a much more comprehensive 
nature than has ever been attempted under this Government. And, although 
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the other Presidencies, yet it possesses some which are peculiar to itself, 
and aims jit practical results which surpass in extent any yet contemplated 
by the Governments of India”. 

It is difficult to realize that at this time no one in the Madras Presidency 
had received more than what amounts to a middle-school secondary education, 
and that the task which the President and Governors of this institution had 
set themselves was the pioneer one of training a few persons beyond the 
High School grade to that of a University. "There lives not a native within 
these territories”, said Mr. Norton in his address, "who has advanced beyond 
the threshold of science or the rudiments of literature. No body of native 
scholars has ever been trained to enter upon that career of education which 
is to qualify them for the higher duties of life in an enlightened nation, and 
which it is the province of a University . to • impart. Thus, in all their 
practical measures, the Board have been mindful of' the comprehensive quality, 
and the contemplated ends, of the Institution they are engaged in forming. 
They have endeavoured to lay foundations commensurate with the nature of 
the eventful superstructure”. Mr! Norton then went on .to record the 
Boards warm appreciation of "the readiness and zeal with which Mr. Powell 
has entered on his career of services to the Institution”. He also informed 
the assembly that 67 pupils, had passed from the Preparatory School into the 
High School which was being opened that day. 

1 he pupils in the new High School paid four rupees a month for their 
. tuition, and it is interesting' to notice the insistence with which the Board 
eschewed all ideas of free or charitable education. "The Board,” said 
Mr. Norton, have repudiated the principle of conferring education of this 
order out of a spirit of charity. . . .A charitable education is bestowed”, he 
continued, "not only with propriety, but also with benefit to the public at 
large, on those who are altogether incapable of affording to pay for any 
measure of instruction themselves. -But to proffer altogether from the public 
funds, or from individual -benefaction, that superior quality of education, 
which is suitable to persons moving in the higher ranks of life, and to bestow 
‘ t oul ' such pecuniary sources on those who are amply competent not only 
to pay for all their own educational advantages but to contribute towards 
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removing the ignorance of others, would be contrary to all reasonable 
expectation". So even in these early days the aristocratic character of 
Presidency College was established. 


In requesting Lord Elphinstone to open the; mew High School 
Department, the President referred to the expectation of organizing "A 


Collegiate division of the University under the governance of a Principal 
and Professors, of framing University statutes and of conferring degrees and 
diplomas.” "The High School which is now opened,” said Lord 
Elphinstone, "is intended to lead to a superior course of study to any which 
has hitherto been attempted at this Presidency. In due time it is hoped that 
it will be possible to train a sufficient number of youths for the prosecution 
of a Collegiate education”. The fulness of these ideals was realised twelve 
years later in 1853. 

In the minutes of the University Board dated 7th August and 4th 
September 1841, we find the decision recorded to provide the University, as 
the Institution was commonly called, with arms and a seal. Lord Elphinstone 
acceded to the request of the Board to permit his arms to be quartered on 
the shield with those of the Honourable East India Company. 


COURSES OF STUDY 


An elaborate scheme for the working of the High School of the 
University was drawn up early in 1841 by the President, in consultation with 
Mr. Powell and Mr. Cooper. 7 8 The Vernacular languages taught from the 
foundation in 1840 were Tamil and Telugu, to which Marathi was added in 
1841 as a temporary arrangement.® Sanskrit was not taught, neither were 
the classical languages of Europe, as the University Board considered itself 
precluded from including in the curriculum any languages other than 
English and the Vernacular tongues. 9 Classes, of which there were four, 
or sections of classes were entrusted to one master, who had to teach all the 
subjects studied by the class except the Indian languages. The defects of 

7. President’s Minute, 6tH March 1841. Minutes of University Board, 3rd April 1841. 

8. Minutes of University Board, 10th July 1841. 

9. Minutes of University Board, 27th October 1840. 
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this arrangement were hot overlooked by Mr. Powell, who in 1841 and again 
in 1846 addressed the President and Governors on the desirability of 
assigning distinct subjects to the different teachers. 

The first step . ' this direction was made in connexion with the higher 
classes on the arrival of Mr. A. A. Gordon in 1846. Mr. Gordon, who was 
designated Second Master from 1846 to 1853, and became the first Professor 
of History when the Collegiate department was opened, taught History, 
Philosophy, English prose and composition, while. Mr. Powell taught 
Mathematics, Natural Philosophy and English poetry;. 

A very important feature of the school in these early days was the annual 
examination, which took place usually about Christinas or. in .Match, and 
consisted of a written and a viva voce examination, conducted for the most 
part by gentlemen unconnected with the school' and selected either by the 
Governors, or by the Head-master, subject to, the approval of the President 
and Governors of the Madras University. In’the Fourth Annual Report, the 
suggestion was made that paid examiners should be appointed; but nothing 
appears to have come out of the suggestion, though it was repeated in 
subsequent reports. The viva voce examination was conducted in the 
presence of the President and Governors, and such o£ the public as were 
pleased to attend. Invitations were sent to pf- E. the- Governor, the Members 
of Council, and the Judges of the Supreme Court. The oral examination 
extended over several days, one day being devoted to each class, and was of 
the most minute and searching nature. 

, % * 

PROFICIENTS OF THE MADRAS UNIVERSITY 

When the College included the University, it naturally awarded its own 
Degrees. Ihere were three Degrees designated as follows: “For Permanent 
Testimony”; "For Permanent, and Honourable Testimony”; and “For 
Permanent and Most Honourable Testimony.” The certificates for these 
Degrees were in the following terms:— 

For Permanent Testimony 

«1ibis is to certify that A.B., son of C.D., of Madras, having passed a 
full and public examination as a scholar of the fourth, or highest class, has 




been by the Board of the President and Governors admitted to the Degree 
of a Proficient of the High School of the Madras University. 

(Signed) 

Secretary. 

For Permanent and Honourable Testimony 

This is to certify that A.B., son of C.D., of Madfas, having passed a full 
and public examination as a scholar of the fourth, or highest class, has been 
by the Board of the President and Governors admitted to the Degree of a 
(2nd or 3rd) Proficient of the High School of the Madras University, and 
received the honour of the Ring of the (2nd or 3rd) class. 

( Signed ) 

Secretary. 

For Permanent and Most Honourable Testimony 

This is to certify that A.B., son of C.D., of Madras, having passed a full 
and public examination as a scholar of the fourth, or highest class, has been by 
the Board of the President and Governors admitted to the Degree of a First 
Proficient of the High School of the Madras University, and received the 
honour of the Ring of the 1st class. 

(Signed) 

Secretary. 

These certificates were known as Proficients’ Certificates, and the holders 
of them were called Proficients of the Madras University. The certificate for 
"Permanent Testimony” was printed on Parchment with a coloured flowered 
margin; that for "Permanent and Honourable Testimony” on Parchment with 
a Silver flowered margin, broad for the second class and less broad for the 
third class; and that for "Permanent and Most Honourable Testimony” on 
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archment with a Gold flowered margin. These forms were ordered to "be 
framed and hung up in the several class rooms of the High School.” When 
a ring was awarded, the name of the recipient was engraved on it. 10 It was 
further decreed that "all degrees, honours, and prizes should be conferred 
publicly by the President and Governors on a fixed annual day.” The 
Governors of Madras usually presided at these annual days. This was in 
accordance with the wish of the Honourable the Court of Directors of the 
East India Company who, in their Despatch No. 23, dated 28th August 1844, 
expressed the opinion "that it would tend materially to elevate the credit and 
respectability of the institution if the prizes which may be awarded at the 
public examination were presented to the successful candidates by the Governor 
of Fort Saint George himself." 

Early in 1842 the Secretary to the Trustees of Pachaiappa’s Charities 
addressed the University Board, intimating that the Trustees wished to devote 
a portion of the funds under their control to the maintenance of certain young 
men in the High School under the designations "Pachaiappa’s Students,” and 
Pachaiappa s Scholars;” and in the Preparatory School under the name 
Pachaiappa s Pupils. Provision was made by the Pachaiappa’s Trustees to 
support thirty pupils in the Preparatory, fifteen in the High School, and three 
in the Collegiate department. This arrangement ceased in the preparatory 
department when it was abolished at the end of 1842, and in the higher 
departments on the foundation of Pachaiappa’s School and College in 
Madras. 11 

THE COLLEGIATE DEPARTMENT 
We now pass on to the third epoch in the history of Presidency College. 
The Madras University was originally intended to consist of two departments, 
a College and a High School, with, at first, a preparatory department leading 
up to them. As a matter of fact, however, although certain collegiate subjects 
were taught from the first up to standards very similar to those of the present 
B.A. Degree examination, a separate Collegiate department was not formally 

Sr— -------..— - .. 

10. Minutes of University Board, 10th July and 7th August 1840. 

11. \Minutes of University Board, 5th February 1841, and 1st April 1843. Minutes of 
Consultation, 6th July 1844, No. 591, Public. 
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stituted till the beginning of 1853—thirteen yeari after the foundation. 
But before the Collegiate department was opened, the institution seems to have 
passed through a stormy period. 

When Sir Henry Pottinger became Governor of Fort' St. George in 1848, 
educational questions had again fallen into a very unsettled condition. The 

duties of the University Board had at various times been increased or 

diminished. At one time they embraced the higher education of the whole 

Presidency; at another time they were restricted to the High School of the 
Madras University. These duties were once transferred from the University 
Board to another body known as the "Council of Education,” which was 
composed of Civil and Military officers. 12 In their Despatch No. 20 dated 
9th June 1847, the Court of Directors of the East India Company considered 
the continuance of this Council of Education unnecessary, and it was 

accordingly dissolved and its duties re-transferred to the University Board, 
which was re-organized by Sir Henry Pottinger as its members had become 
reduced to four including the President. On 12th April 1852, thirteen new 
members were appointed, and on 4th of the same month on the occasion of 
the annual distribution of prizes to the scholars of the High School, the 
Governor informed the Board that "their attention was to be directed to the 
general question of education, as well as to the improvement of the institution 
immediately under their charge.” 

The Board therefore devoted its attention to the fulfilment of the original 
plan of Lord Elphinstone, namely, the establishment of a Collegiate depart¬ 
ment. 

At first, it was proposed to organize in this institution not only the 
Faculties of Arts and Science, but also those of Medicine, Civil Engineering 
and Law. The proposal to establish classes in Medicine and Civil 
Engineering, when submitted to the Court of Directors of the East India 
Company, was pronounced by them to be premature. The success of the 
Madras Medical College, which was then a Medical School granting its own 
diplomas, was considered to preclude the necessity of any arrangements for, 
giving instruction in the Science of Medicine at the University, and Sir Henry 

12. Chief Secretary’s letter, No. 801, 31st August 1847.$ 
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Ottinger has recorded his unqualified opinion that "any plan or proposal for 
the combination of the duties of the Medical College with those of the Univer¬ 
sity should be peremptorily negatived.” With regard to Civil Engineering, 
the Government pronounced it equally advisable that "any attempt to afford 
instruction in that valuable and important branch of education should be kept 
entirely separate from the projects of the University.” 

There was, however, another subject of a professional character in which 
the want of any means of public instruction had been much felt. This subject 
was Law, and as the Judges of the Sudder Court had recently advocated the 
establishment of a Law class, the Board deemed it a favourable opportunity 
for recommending that the want should be supplied. With regard to Arts 
and Science, the Board urged the necessity of the formal opening of a Colle¬ 
giate department, for they had frequently pointed out that some of the subjects 
already taught in the senior classes of the High School were of a character 
usually reserved for a Collegiate course of instruction, and in the other 
Presidencies were confined to the Collegiate departments of the several educa¬ 
tional institutions. Further, "it appeared to them that by having collegiate 
work done under the name of school work, not only was a considerable 
stimulus taken away both from the teachers and pupils, but that the education 
bestowed at the institution was naturally, though erroneously, supposed to be 
inferior to that imparted in the collegiate establishments in other Presidencies.” 

The Board accordingly proposed the establishment of a Collegiate 
department under four Professors; one of whom should undertake Mathe¬ 
matics and Physical Science; the second, History, Political Economy and Mental 
and Moral Philosophy; the third, English Literature and English Composition; 
and the fourth, Law. When these proposals were laid before the Government, 
the two Civil Members of Council objected to the establishment of the Colle¬ 
giate department, as well as to the amount of expenditure proposed for the 
Presidency institution, which was more than one-half of the whole sum 
available for the entire Presidency. In consequence of these objections, the 
formation of the Collegiate classes was in the first instance prohibited; but on 
a further representation from the Board, Sir Henry Pottinger, who had always 
been favourable to their recommendations, took upon himself the responsibil¬ 
ity of overruling his Coun.il and of sanctioning the entire scheme, with the 
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xception of the Law class, which was referred for the orders of the Court 
of Directors. And so, at the beginning of 1853 the institution entered upon 
the third epoch in its history. The Collegiate department was opened, the 
High School was re-organized, and the Primary department was re¬ 
established. 13 It is significant to note that the institution of the Preparatory' 
department in 1840 and of the Collegiate department in 1853 was due to the 
determination of the Governors of the Presidency (Lord Elphinstone and Sir 
Henry Pottinger) who successfully overcame all difficulties and opposition. 
The organization adopted was— 

(1) A Collegiate department consisting of three classes and a Normal 

class. 

(2) A High School consisting of five classes. 

(3) A Primary School consisting of three classes. The number of 

pupils in the institution in the month of April 1853 was 433 
divided as follows:— 


College 


31 

High School 


174 

Primary 


228 


Total .. 

433 


In the Primary School and the Lower classes of the High School, where 
the numbers were large, each class was sub-divided so as to give an average 
of thirty pupils to each teacher. 

Two years later, in 1855, the "High School of Madras University,” or as 
it was frequently called, Madras University, was transferred to the control of 
the newly created Department of Public Instruction and formally received its 
present name, "Presidency College.” In this year also the decision of the 
Court of Directors was received sanctioning the opening of classes in Law, 
and Mr. John Bruce Norton was appointed the first Professor of Law. 

At the beginning of 1856 the Primary School was transferred to a newly 
formed Government Normal School, in accordance with the policy which had 


13. Principal's letters, 7th February and 6th May 1853. 
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been kept in view from fhe first, to abolish the lower classes as occasion might 
seem to justify such a course, and eventually to confine the institution to 
Collegiate 'education. 

THE EARLY STAFF OF THE COLLEGE 

It was in 1853 that Mr. Powell, who had from 1840 been known as Head¬ 
master, was first designated Principal of the College. In 1855 he also became 
the first Professor of Mathematics and Natural Philosophy. Mr. Henry 
Bowers, who had been’ appointed Second Tutor in 1843, became the first 
Professor of English, and Mr. A. A. Gordon who had been appointed Second 
Master in 1846 became the first Professor of History. At this time Logic and 
Moral Philosophy were taught by the Professor of History. When Psychology 
was added to the courses of study in 1857, a separate Chair of Logic and 
Moral Philosophy was instituted, and Mr. J. Dawson Mayn e was appointed 
the first Professor. 14 In the following year he succeeded Mr. J. Bruce Norton 
as Professor of Law. In 1856 a Chair of Sanskrit and Vernacular Literature 
was instituted and the Rev. P. Percival was appointed the first Professor. 15 
Up to 1856 Sanskrit does not appear to have formed a part of our courses of 
study. The University Board still considered itself precluded by the Funda¬ 
mental Rules of the University from including Sanskrit in the curriculum; and 
authorized only to give instruction in the vernacular tongues. 

Even on the institution of the Chair of Sanskrit and Vernacular Literature 
in 1856, and the appointment to it of the Rev. P. Percival, it is doubtful 
whether Sanskrit wSs seriously taught. In many records we find Mr. Percival 
and his two successors (Mr. D. Sesha Ayyangar and Mr. Walter Joyes) simply 
referred to as Professors of Vernacular Literature.” It is almost certain that 
Sanskrit was not given its rightful place in our courses of study until 1868, 
when a separate Chair of Sanskrit was instituted, and Mr. J. Pickford appointed 
to it. 18 On the death of Mr. Joyes in 1878, the Chairs of Vernacular 
Literature and Sanskrit were combined, and held by Dr. Gustav OppertV 


14. Principal's letter, 4th September 1856. 

* 15. Letter of Director of Public Instruction, No. 76, 9th February 1856. 

Minutes of Consultation, 12th February 1856, No. 164. Letter of Director of Public 
Instruc^n, No. 90, 14th February 1856. 

16. Government Order, No. 176, 6th May 1868. 

17. Government Orders, No. 1%5, 18th September 1879; and No. 455, 11th December 1879. 
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Trom 1885 the combined Chair has been designated as the Professorship of 
Sanskrit and Comparative Philology. It was in 1869 that the charge of the 
Oriental Manuscripts Library, hitherto under the care of the,Director of Public 
Instruction, was transferred to the Professor of Sanskrit in Presidency College. 18 

Mention has already been made of the annual public examination. Up 
to this time the public viva voce examination partook more of the character of 
a, popular exhibition than of a scholastic test. In 1855, the newly appointed 
Director of Public Instruction addressed the Principal, disapproving of the 
practice of having "a sort of show day at the conclusion of the examination, 
at which the higher classes are examined viva voce and the public are specially 
invited to attend. It has always appeared to me,” he continues, "that these 
show days, if I may so call them ... are peculiarly objectionable . . . This 
part of the examination, therefore, resolves itself into a mere matter of show, 
and I think it unworthy of the principal Government Institution. I would 
suggest that it be discontinued, and that in its stead a regular viva voce 
examination of the three classes comprising the Senior department be instituted, 
which shall have its proper value in the general result of the examination.” 19 

Notwithstanding this strong expression of opinion, the public viva voce 
examination was not given up for some time. However objectionable from 
an educational point of view, it seems to have stood high in the estimation 
of the public. It was held in the presence of the Governor at the end of 1855. 
It was also held in 1857, and probably in 1856. But it appears to have been 
given up in 1857 on the separation from Presidency College of the University 
of Madras, which marks the next important stage in our history. 


SEPARATION OF THE UNIVERSITY OF MADRAS 
FROM PRESIDENCY COLLEGE 


The present University of Madras was founded in 1857. Before the 
inauguration of the new University, we received a Despatch from the Secretary 
of State dated 30th November 1856, asking us to endeavour to bring the 
course of study at the College into harmony with that which the proposed 
University would prescribe. 20 

18. Proceedings of the Madras Government’, 15th March 1869, Nos, 36 and 37. 

19. Letter of Director of Public Instruction, 13th November 1855. 

20. Secretary of State's Despatch, 30th November 1856! 
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JAMES BOURDILLON BILDERBECK, M.A. 

Principal 1899 - 1906 . 


SIR HENRY STONE, M.A., C.I.E. 

Principal 1906 - 1915 . 



EDGAR WILLIAM MIDDLEMAST, M.A. 

Principal 1915 . 


HENRY JOHN ALLEN, M.A., Bar-at-Law. 

Principal 1915 - 1920 . 
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It will always be a source of pride to Presidency College that it is the 
mother of the University of Madras. It is fitting that the services of those 
who work , in Presidency College should willingly be at the disposal of the 
University. This Has been the case since the inauguration of the University, 
and we trust that it will always continue to be so. It is also fitting that 
Presidency College should have been the pioneer in providing instruction for 
the various Honours and higher degree courses as they were from time to 
time prescribed by the University. Madras University is our child, and we 
have tried to serve it well. 

So, from 1857 we began to adopt the courses of study prescribed by the 
new University, though for several years we continued to teach subjects which 
found no place in the University curriculum. Vicissitudes still continued to 
happen to the High School department. At the beginning of 1862 the two 
lowest classes were transferred to the Government Normal School, in pursuance 
of the policy laid down at the beginning and already acted on in the 
transference of the Primary School in 1856, that the institution should 
eventually be of the Collegiate standard only.* 1 

But in 1872 the High School classes of the Madrasa-i-Azam were trans¬ 
ferred to the College, and in 1876 two more High School classes were added.** 
These steps were regarded as retrograde and inconsistent with the frequently 
enunciated policy. These classes continued till 1884 when all the school 
classes attached to the College were finally closed. It is interesting to record 
here that women students were first admitted into the College in 1889. 

NEW PROFESSORSHIPS 

When the University was separated from the College in 1857, the latter 
possessed six Professorships; English Literature (H. Bowers), History (A. A. 
Gordon), Mathematics and Natural Philosophy (E. B. Powell), Vernacular 
Literature (Rev. P. Percival), Logic and Moral Philosophy (J. Dawson 
Mayne), and Law (J. Dawson Mayne). 

21. Director of Public Instruction’s Proceedings, No. 226, 31st January 1862. Government 
Order, Jjtfo. 67, 17th March 1862. 

22. Government Order, No. 348, 14th December 1872. Government Order No. 256, 4th 

August 1875. * ✓ 
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A Chair of Physical Science was sanctioned by the Secretary of State in 
1874, and Dr. W. H. Wilson appointed to it. He entered upon his duties 
early in the following year. A Chair of Biology was founded in 1885, and 
the teaching of General Biology and Zoology by the newly appointed 
Professor, Dr. A. G. Bourne, was begun in 1886. In 1889 a Chair of Physics 
was instituted, and Mr. R. LI. Jones occupied it uninterruptedly for thirty years. 
In consequence of the institution of this Chair, the designation of the Professor 
of Physical Science was changed to that of Professor of Chemistry. In these 
two Chairs Dr. W. H. Wilson spent thirty-two years in Presidency College. 

Owing to the small attendance (a reason which today seems strange to 
us!) the Law classes were held in abeyance in 1870. They were, however, 
re-opened in 1S73. 28 From this time the numbers reading Law steadily in¬ 
creased, so much so that a second Professorship, styled Junior Professor of Law, 
was founded in 1884, and Mr. V. Bashyam Ayyangar appointed to the post. 
A few years later proposals were made to the Secretary of State recommend¬ 
ing the establishment of a separate Law College. The numbers taking Law 
had still further increased, and further additions were made to the Law staff 
in 1890. In 1891 the Secretary of State’s orders were received sanctioning the 
separation of the Law department from the College and the establishment of 
a separate Law College. This College, our second child, was founded in 
1891 and continues to flourish in the Esplanade. 


COLLEGE BUILDINGS 

From the year 1843 the President and Governors wanted to provide 
adequate buildings for the University. The rented building in Egmore was 
neither adequate nor sufficiently near the big centres of population. In 1855 
proposals were under consideration for the erection of a big building to 
accommodate Presidency College and the new Madras University which was 
to be separated from it, and also a School of Industrial Arts, a Public Library 
and Reading Room, and the Government Museum. Various considerations 
fortunately interfered to prevent the carrying out of the project of having the 
School of Industrial Arts, the Public Library and the Museum in the same 


23. Government Order, No. 349 Ed., 15th November 1870. Government Order, No. 228 Ed., 
18th July 1873. 
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buildings as the College. In 1864 designs for a building to accommodate 
Presidency College and the Senate House were called for, and the prize of 
Rs. 3,000 which was offered for the best design was awarded to Mr. R. 
Chisholm, 24 of the Bengal Public Works Department, and afterwards Consult¬ 
ing Architect to the Government of Madras. On further consideration it was 
decided to build the Senate House as a separate building at some distance from 
the College, and thus give the new University a habitation of its own. 25 . A 
contract for a new building for Presidency College alone was therefore entered 
into with Messrs. Barnett and Ronnycastle, and the foundation-stone of our 
present buildings was laid in October 1867 by His Excellency Lord Napier, 
Governor of Madras. 29 The College took three years to build, and on its 
completion the opening ceremony was performed by His Royal Highness the 
Duke of Edinburgh on 25th March 1870. Meanwhile, in 1862, Mr. Powell 
had left the College to become Director of Public Instruction, and had been 
succeeded by Mr. Edmund Thompson, during whose principalship these 
buildings were built. 

The history of the College since the occupation in 1870 of what are now 
the main buildings will consist largely of an account of the advances which 
have been made in the courses of instruction undertaken, and of the extensions 
and new buildings which have been added. Dr. A. G. Bourne, still well- 
known as Sir Alfred Bourne, an em'.nent scientist and a Fellow of the Royal 
Society, was Professor of Biology from 1886 to 1903, when he left the 
College to become Director of Public Instruction. He was succeeded by 
Mr. P. F. Fyson, and it was owing to the teaching, the researches and the 
writings of these two scientists that the study of the Natural Sciences had so 
far advanced that it soon became necessary to divide the department of Biology 
into the three separate departments of Botany, Zoology and Geology. Thus, 
in 1910 Mr. Fyson became Professor of Botany, Mr. Ramunni Menon was 
recruited as Professor of Zoology and Dr. Murray Stewart was appointed 
Professor of Geology. Mr. Fyson became Principal of the College from 

> 24. F&rt St. George Gazette for 1864, p, 289. 

25. Government Order, No. 67 Ed., 21st March 1865. Government Order, No. 276 P.W.D., 
24th January 1866. 

26. Government Orders, No. 345, P.W.D., 26th January 1866; No. 835, P.W.D., 13th March 
1866; and No. 3148, P.W.D., 4th October 1866. 
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1925 to 1932, and Sir Ramunni Menon, after serving as Professor of Zoology 
for seventeen years, became Vice-Chancellor of the University of Madras. 

As we have already seen, on the separation of the University from the 
College in 1857 we began to offer instruction in the various courses of study 
prescribed by the new University, and we steadily pursued our course of 
preparing candidates for the Bachelor of Arts and Bachelor of Laws degrees. 

HONOURS AND POST-GRADUATE COURSES 

It was in 1911 that Honours courses were first prescribed by the University 
of Madras and Honours classes were immediately opened in the College in 
English, Mathematics, Physics, Chemistry, Botany, Zoology, Geology, Sanskrit 
and History. It was also at this time that we began to provide instruction for 
the M,A. degree courses. Presidency College was the first to undertake these 
Honours and post-graduate courses in all the subjects in the Faculty of Arts. 

In the Honours Schools of Philosophy and English Language and 
Literature inter-collegiate courses were held in Presidency College and the 
Madras Christian College. /The inter-collegiate courses in Philosophy were 
stopped after a few years, but those in English Language and Literature were 
uninterruptedly continued from 1911 until the Madras Christian College moved 
to Tambaram in 1937. 

' When these Honours courses were opened Sir Henry Stone was the 
Principal, and amongst others whose work in this connexion will be gratefully 
remembered are Sir Mark Hunter, E. W. Middlqmast, H. J. Allen, Richard 
Littlehailes, R. LI. Jones, P. F. .Tyson, W. Erlam Smith, Sir K. Ramunni 
Menon, H. Narayana 'Rao, S. Kuppuswami Sastri, J. L. Simon$en, M. A. 
Candeth, S. E. Runganadhan, D. S. Sarma, P. V. Seshu Ayyar,,M. C S*/Ananta- 
padmanabha Rao and A. Chakravarthi. 

Thus, from our foundation in 1840 until the separation of the 
University from the College in 1857 we prescribed, olir own courses of study 
and granted our own degrees and diplomas. From 1857 to 19H we offered 
instruction for the B.A. and B.L. degrees of the University of Madras, drop¬ 
ping the latter on the foundation of a separate Law‘College in 1891. In 
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HERBERT SPENCER DUNCAN, M.A. 

Principal 1920 - 1925 . 


RANDULPH MEVEREL STATHAM, M.A., C.I.E. 

Principal 1932 . 




PHILIP FURLEY FYSON, M.A., F.L.S. 

Principal 1925 - 1932 . 


WILLIAM CHALMERS DOUGLAS, M.A. 

Principal 1932 - 1934 . 
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11 we added to our curriculum all the Honours and M.A. courses in the 
Faculty of Arts newly introduced by the University. 

The next development came in 1931 when, as a consequence of the 
University inaugurating a separate Faculty of Science, w e dropped the 
Bachelor of Arts courses in science subjects and undertook the new and better 
Bachelor of Science courses, both in Pass and Honours. Again, we were the 
first College to introduce Bachelor of Science Honours courses; and having 
advanced so far, we could not, of course, stop there. As soon as some of 
our students became science graduates in Honours we were obliged to open 
classes for the Master of Science degree, and to provide research facilities for 
advanced students. This brings us, as far as our courses of study are con¬ 
cerned, to the present day. We now offer instruction for the B.A. and B.Sc. 
degrees of the University, Pass and Honours; for the M.A. and M.Sc. degrees; 
and provide research facilities for post-graduate students and for research 
stipendiaries, Fellows and Students of the University. 

EXTENSION OF BUILDINGS 

As our activities expanded in this way, it was necessary that our buildings 
should be enlarged from time to time. When the present main building was 
designed by Mr. R. Chisholm in 1864 it consisted only of that part between 
the two skylights over the northern and southern staircases, and the low 
dome which has been recently demolished was in proportion to a building of 
that size. But even before the building was opened in 1870, the two square 
blocks now occupied by the Students’ Common Room and Mathematics Room 
to the north, and the Library and English Hall to the south were added. 

Each of these two blocks originally consisted of one room only. That 
to the south had a large gallery running round, and was used for big 
meetings, anniversaries and for the annual prize-giving, a function given up 
by Dr. David Duncan (Principal from 1884 to 1892), who considered it 
suitable for a school but not for a college. The large arch-way sunk in its 
"northern wall with an iron screen below, now hidden by the gallery but to be 
seen ®n the staircase, was behind the dais from which meetings were addressed. 
Similarly the northern block was of one room only, but it had tall piers 
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partially dividing the hall into two. For more than thirty years this was the 
library, and one must suppose that the original intention was to construct a 
gallery to carry additional shelves when the library grew too big for the floor 
space. However, at some later date, both these halls were divided into an 
upper and lower storey by a board floor carried on iron pillars. 

A striking feature of the main building is the long corridor on each floor. 
The lower one is now somewhat dark because of additions beyond the ends 
which shut out light. The upper corridor with its great height, its line of 
door-ways, its large central space and big arch-ways carrying the dome, the 
open iron work on the lower windows at each end, and the triple windows of 
painted glass of restrained design above form a handsome and dignified 
whole. The centre of the middle square is fittingly occupied by a marble 
statue of the first Principal, Mr. E. B. Powell, which was erected in 1882. It 
is reported that so great was the esteem in which Mr. Powell was held that 
the cost of this statue, Rs. 30,000, was subscribed in a few days. 

THE ORIGINAL CHEMISTRY WING 

Five years after the opening of these buildings came the first extension 
in the form of a short wing running westward, attached to the southern 
end of the Anniversary Hall. In it Dr. Wilson, the first Professor of 
Physical Science, opened his classes in 1875. His laboratory was on the 
ground-floor and his lecture room above. This wing, with a further extension 
added a few years later, formed the old Chemistry block. 

PHYSICS DEPARTMENT 

Mr. R. LI. Jones came out in 1889 as Professor of Physics and 
Dr. Wilson then became Professor of Chemistry. Mr. Jones used the rooms 
on the ground-floor which are now the library and office extensions, and 
also the rooms opposite to them. As we have already recorded, Mr. Jones 
remained Professor of Physics for thirty years. He was a man of great energy 
and enthusiasm. His life was so devoted to his work as a Professor, that 
he refused to have his name considered for promotion when vacancies occurred 
in the Principalship of the College and in the Directorate of Public 
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nstruction. Under his compelling force a new wing, parallel to the old 
Chemistry block but slightly longer, was built for Physics in 1897. This 
wing was originally only one room thick; the second set of rooms, to the 
north, was added in 1910. This doubling was, from the point of view of 
comfort, most unfortunate, for one or the other side is without breeze all 
through the year. 

There was at first no common room for the staff. The Professors used 
to meet for a few minutes after lunch in the Principal's room. It was during 
the principalship of Mi. G. H. Stuart (1892-1899) that the present Senior 
Common Room was made. 


NEW FRONTAGE 

Mr. Stuart became Director of Public Instruction in 1899 and was 
succeeded as Principal by Mr. J. B. Bilderbeck, during whose tenure the 
College continued to grow so that a further extension became necessary. It 
was then that the wing in front of the College now occupied by the main 
office and the English Honours Library was built. Writing of this wing in 
the College Magazine of January 1932, Mr. P. F. Fyson said:—"When we 
of the common room separated for the summer holidays of 1906, some at any 
rate, if not all of us, understood that this extension was to be on the western 
side, making the College into the shape of an E; and I well remember the 
consternation with which after the summer vacation we saw the foundations 
dug and the walls raised on the front. For it ruined the appearance of the 
College. It also alt off the breeze from the Mathematics lecture room to the 
north in summer, and from the Principal’s room in winter. The architect 
was Mr. Harris. He has left his mark all over Madras in buildings some 
of which are of singular charm and grace. His favourite material was a 
pink sandstone, which lends itself very well to cutting and ornamental work 
after Northern India models. In Madras his chief buildings are the 
Y.M.C.A., the Mount Road Government Press, the Literary Society head¬ 
quarters, and last, but greatest, the Victoria Technical Institute. The same 
stone in a less ornate style was used also for the First Line Beach Police 
Station. So, in spite of the obvious incongruity with the rest of our buildings, 
this stone was used for the new eastern wing, and arches of different design 
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ere built. They have a fluted column on each side, and when the whole 
was finished, Mr. (now Sir Henry) Stone (Principal, 1907-1915) who had 
just become Principal pointed out that architecturally these columns were 
without meaning for they carried nothing. To remove this absurdity a 
parapet equally absurd and also of pink stone was added to the roof. So 
was Chisholm’s noble frontage ruined. 

"But if the architect spoilt our front, Mr. Stone saw to it that the stair¬ 
case was done well. Up to this time there were two flights, against the north 
and the south walls, which turning inwards met in a small platform in the 
middle. These stairs were demolished and the present central and more 
dignified arrangement adopted. He added the two marble classical figures 
which grace the entrance to the upper corridor, obtaining them from the 
School of Arts. 1 his hall with its double flight of stairs makes a very fine 
addition to the College, but it is difficult to speak in restrained language of 
the absurd arrangement of the porches which open to the verandahs only, 
and the narrow ugly passage by which the hall is approached”. 87 

We cannot now, of course, pull down this wing, though we would like 
to do so. We can only regretfully concur in Mr. Fyson’s verdict that it ruins 
"Chisholm’s noble frontage”. 


HISTORY AND CHEMISTRY 

The present History department was the next to be added. Originally 
it was designed for Chemistry, but Mr. Erlam Smith, who succeeded 
Di. Wilson as Professor of Chemistry in 1907, pronounced it unsuitable and 
inadequate for that subject. On its completion, therefore, in 1912 it became 
the History wing, and there Mr. H. J. Allen held his large classes. Mr. Allen 
was a Professor of deep erudition, and under his inspiring teaching History 
was the most popular subject in the College, and his classes were crowded. 
Mr. Allen succeeded Mr. Stone as Professor of History in 1894 and was 
Principal of the College from 1915 to 1920. During the greater part of 
his prmcipalship the Great War was raging, and this meant a temporary lull 


27. College Magazine, Vol. VII, Nos. 2 and 3. 
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the expansion of the College. Plans and preparations, however, were 
being made for the building of the present Chemistry department, which was 
completed in 1922. These buildings, as Mr. Fyson has written, are "a 
monument to the untiring, devotion to work, the greatness of conception and 
efficient planning of Mr. Erlam Smith. They are probably the finest Chemical 
laboratories of any college in India and among the best of any college in the 
world.”® 8 


rate LAST TWENTY YEARS 

Mr. Alien was succeeded in 1920 by Mr. H. S. Duncan, the son of 
Dr. David Duncan who was Principal from 1884 to 1892. Mr. H. S. Duncan 
w;as a man of great social and personal charm, whom it was a delight to serve 
and to whom respect and loyalty were freely and willingly offered by all who 
had the privilege of working under him. It was during his principalship that 
the number of students in the College increased from an average of 550 to 
over 900, and several additional professors were appointed to the staff. This 
necessitated the duplication of the English classes, and I have memories of 
Mr. Duncan devoting many hours to the intricate puzzle of revising the college 
time-tables. 

Mr. Duncan retired in 1925 and was succeeded by Mr. P. F. Fyson, who 
had already served in the College for sixteen years, first as Professor of Biology 
and afterwards as Professor of Botany. Mr. Fyson’s scientific bent was 
exactly what was needed at the time the University inaugurated a separate 
Faculty of Science, and it was through his efforts that in 1931 we dropped 
the old B.A. courses in science subjects and undertook the new B.Sc. courses 
in Mathematics, Physics, Chemistry, Botany, Zoology and Geology, both in 
Pass and Honours. This new and extensive venture soon revealed the in¬ 
adequacy of our accommodation and equipment in the departments of Botany, 
Zoology and Geology. The departments of Physics and Chemistry, as we 
have already seen, had been brought up-to-date by the efforts of Professor 
Jones and Professor Erlam Smith, but the Naturak'Science departments, as 
they v^ete called, were still small and quite insufficient for the new courses we 


28. College Magazine, Vol. VII, Nos. 2 and 3. 
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'fed undertaken. It was then that Mr. Fyson began the work of conceiving 
and drawing up plans for the new Botany, Zoology and Geology buildings. 
Financial stringency prevented these buildings from being erected before 
Mr. Fyson’s retirement in 1932, and the project was kept in abeyance for a 
few years. On my appointment to the principalship in 1934 it was my 
privilege to take up this work afresh, make additions to the plans in order 
to ensure their adequacy for our ever-increasing requirements, and to finish 
the task of building these new departments. The opening ceremony of the 
new Natural Science Buildings was performed by His Excellency the Lord 
Erskine on 1st February 1938, and is still fresh in our minds. 

The construction of these buildings, which have been equipped as an 
up-to-date Science College, providing lecture rooms, laboratories, museums and 
a number of research rooms, is the last landmark in the first century of the 
College’s history. 

Such is the College story for the past hundred years. We today must 
surely feel a deep sense of gratitude to the men whose untiring labours, and 
in many cases willing self-sacrifice, have built up our inheritance. If we 
pass on this great inheritance untarnished, we shall not have failed in our 
time. 


H. C. Papworth. 
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GEORGE NORTON 


First President of the 44 Governors of Madras University ” 


This memoir of George Norton has been compiled from notes prepared 
by Mr. K. Narasitnhachari, Interpreter, High Court of Judicature, Madras 


to 


GEORGE NORTON 

First President of the “ Governors of Madras University. ” 

GEORGE NORTON, who became the first President of the Governors of 
Madras University in 1840 and whose connexion with Presidency College has 
been recorded in the first article in this book, was born in 1792. He was 
educated at Oxford and later became a Common Pleader to the City of 
London and a Barrister-at-Law. Before coming to India he wrote "Commen¬ 
taries on the History, Constitution and Chartered Franchises of the City of 
London”. 

At a meeting of the Court of Directors of the East India Company held 
at East India House on 27th November 1822, Norton was appointed the 
Company’s Advocate-General in the Recorder's Court of Bombay. He arrived 
in Bombay in September 1823. After practising for twenty-five days he was 
suspended for six months together with four other barristers for having 
written a memorial, later adjudged by the Recorder’s Court to be libellous, 
charging the Recorder with irregularity in the administration of justice and 
with invading the privileges of the Bar. 

These five Barristers were dissatisfied with the scale of fees then prevalent 
in Bombay, and introduced a scale of their own which was higher than that 
allowed by the Master in Equity and "on an average seven times as great as 
those usually received in England”.* On one occasion a law suit in which 
Norton and two other barristers were engaged could not be proceeded with 
because Norton and his friends were demanding extravagant fees. The 
solicitor instructing in the case (Mr. Ayrton) appealed to the Recorder, 
Sir Edward West, for redress against what he considered to be extortion. 
One of the barristers, he alleged, refused "a fee of £12 for a single file for 
which £1 would have been charged in England”. The Recorder decided 
against Norton and his friends, and directed that any fees beyond those usual 
in England must be in the discretion of the Master in Equity and of the 

* Oriental Herald, Vol. II, p. 488. 
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Attorney, who were the only persons capable of judging the importance of 
the case and the client’s circumstances. 


When the Recorder’s Court sat on 10th October 1823, the five barristers 
presented a long memorial asserting, inter (ilia, that new and illegal practices 
had been introduced, and that the Recorder had been guilty of "irregularity 
in the administration of justice, whereby the professional rights and privileges 
of Bombay barristers had been prejudiced.’’ Two days later the Recorder 
stated that he was bound to take notice of this "libellous memorial’’ handed 
up to him by gentlemen of the Bar. He held that this act was an insult to 
the Court and an assumption on the part of the Bar of a privilege to which 
it had no title; that the accusations were unfounded, and that Mr. Norton, 
the Advocate-General, after only twenty-five days’ practice and limited 
knowledge and experience acquired in that time, was ready to announce that 
the rules made by Sir William Sizer in 1799, adopted by succeeding Recorders, 
accepted by barristers and sanctioned by His Majesty, were not warranted by 
law or charter, and tended to subvert justice. The Recorder then called upon 
Norton and his four friends for their explanation. 

Each barrister was heard in turn and the Recorder, after conferring with 
the other members of the Court, pronounced the Sentence of the Court, that 
the barristers be suspended for six months. Against this sentence the barris¬ 
ters appealed to the King in Council, but obtained no relief. The five barris- _ 
ters resumed their practice on the expiry of the six months’ suspension. 

In the letter dated 5th September 1827 of the Honourable Court of 
Directors of the East India Company, Norton was appointed' Advocate-General 
of Madras, and he accordingly took the Oath of office and was enrolled as an 
Advocate of the Supreme Court at Madras. A contemporary document de¬ 
scribes this "loud-voiced Advocate-General” as a sound legal adviser to Govern¬ 
ment, a very forcible and exhaustive advocate, gaining the entire confidence 
of his clients, the respect of the Court, and the approbation of the Bar. 

Whilst serving in Madras, Norton interested himself in the most practical 
way in the education of the people. He was one of the pioneers in the 
foundation of Presidency College in 1840 and Pachaiyappa’s College in 1842. 

He resigned the office of Advocate-General in 1853 and returned to England, 
where he remained till his death in 1877 at the age of 85. 
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THE FIRST PROFICIENT OF THE HIGH 
SCHOOL OF MADRAS UNIVERSITY 

CALAMUR VIRAVALLI RUNGANATHA SASTRI, the First- 
Proficient of the High School of Madras University, was born on 15th 
February 1820. His father was an eminent Sanskrit scholar and gave 
him a sound education in Sanskrit. When he was sixteen years of age an event 
happened which changed his future. For the: performance of the annual 
ceremony of his grandfather, his father’s presence at home was needed; but 
he had been confined in the Civil Jail for failure to pay Government dues. 
Runganatha Sastri went to the Collector and prayed for the release of his 
father for a day, offering to take his place in jail. The Collector, apparently 
being struck by the offer, released the father and asked father and son to see 
him the next day. This was done, and he offered to give the son an English 
education. On this being agreed to, he was placed under the charge of the 
Rev. J. Bilderbeck (father of Professor Bilderbeck of Presidency College). 
He studied under him for eighteen months, and was then recommended by him 
to Mr. Cassamajor, District Judge, Chittoor. In the words of Runganatha 
Sastri, "this gentleman in addition to helping me most liberally with books 
and money took the trouble of teaching me himself, and continued to watch 
my career with paternal interest.” Mr. Cassamajor then sent him to Madras 
to study under Mr. J. Kerr, Head-master of Bishop Corrie’s School, opposite 
the Old Jail in Popham's Broadway. He studied there for two years, and 
under Mr. Cassamajor’s directions was admitted into the High School of 
the Madras University in 1840, the year of its foundation. After studying 
under Mr. E. B. Powell for about five months, he was considered to be fit to 
receive a First Class Proficient Certificate, and was given the "First Proficient 
Ring”. Mr. Cassamajor had by that time come to Madras as Judge of the 
Supreme Court, and at his special request Runganatha continued to study 
higher* Mathematics under Mr. Powell for a period of three years. This 
was done with a view to obtain a footing in the Engineering College which 
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it was proposed to start in Madras. During all these years the entire cost of 
his education and boarding was met by Mr. Cassamajor. During this time 
Mr. Powell used to allow him to take classes in Mathematics. 

The idea of starting an Engineering College fell through and Runganatha 
went back to Chittoor; and on July 1st, 1844 joined the Subordinate Judge’s 
Court as English Head Writer on Rs. 70. He continued there till May 1846 
when he competed in open competition for the post of Head Interpreter in 
the Supreme Court, stood first and got the appointment, after having been 
examined in Ielugu, Tamil, Marathi, Canarese, Hindustani and Persian. 

At Madras he began the study of Arabic and some of the languages of 
Europe—French, German, Latin and Greek. That he interpreted also from 
the languages of Europe is evident from a certificate dated 24th February 1857 
given to him by one of the Judges, wherein he says: "I have received your 

interpretations.also from European languages, and I never had occasion 

to doubt your correctness”. That he could speak French and German "with 
remarkable ease and accuracy" was mentioned in the Madras Mail of 
6th July 1881. That he used to hold learned discourses with Moulvies in 
Persian and Arabic is referred to by Sir Ahmed Hussain in a letter to 
Sir C. V. Kumaraswami Sastri dated January 3rd, 1924. In a letter to him 
from George Norton dated 2nd March 1853, he says: "His English language 
is as correct and perfect as could be expected from the most highly educated 
Englishman, and as a linguist he is unrivalled in India And in his evidence 
before the Parliamentary Committee in 1853, he referred to him as follows:— 
"He is a young man of very powerful mind, and would have been a distin¬ 
guished man at either of our Universities. He is as remarkable for the 
strength and powers of his mind in mature life as, I should say, almost any 
European.” In a book entitled "Domestic Life of the Natives of India” 
published by Mr. J. Kerr, he says: "His mental powers were equal to those 
of any Englishman of the same age I have ever known”, and "his amiability, 
truthfulness and manly honesty were above all praise”. In a letter to 
Mr. Bowie dated 7th September 1846 Mr. J. Kerr says: "There is a high¬ 
mindedness, and if you will pardon the expression, a moral dignity in the 
young man that have never been excelled in any other Hindu”. 
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From 1846 he was one of the Governors of the Madras University and 
was one of its first Fellows under the Act of 1857. Fie was a Trustee of 
Pachaiappa’s Charities from 1865 to the date of his death on July 5th, 1881. 

In April 1859 he was appointed as Judge in the Court of Small Causes, 
and was the first Indian to hold this office. Fie continued in this office till 
30th March 1880, when he had to retire, having had five extensions. 
Immediately on his retirement he was nominated as a Member of the Madras 
Legislative Council. Sir Salar Jung, Prime Minister of Hyderabad, offered 
him the post of Private Secretary on a salary of Rs. 2,000, which was not 
accepted. 

Ihe statue of Mr. E. B. Powell in Presidency College was put up owing 
to the initiative taken by Runganatha, his contribution thereto being Rs. 1,000. 

C. V. VlSWANATHA SASTRI. 
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MEMORIES OF MY COLLEGE 

J gladly respond to the invitation of the Principal to record some of my 
reminiscences of the Presidency College at which I was a student between the 
years 1871 and 1875 and a master for a few months in 1876. I am told that 
I am the oldest boy living, and as such I should like to felicitate and wish 
well to the College on the happy occasion of its Centenary. 

The College, which was known in those days as the High School, had just 
moved into its present spacious premises of which our Principal, Mr. Edmund 
Thompson, was extremely proud. We were in all about a hundred students 
in the various classes and about a dozen professors and lecturers. Naturally 
there was ample scope for personal contact and I was fortunate in getting to 
know my professors rather well. I have very grateful recollections of 
Mr. Thompson, who noticing that I was not physically fit, sent me with a 
letter of introduction to Dr. Carslau, a well-known medical man, and got me 
examined. Mr. Thompson evidently suspected that I was suffering from 
consumption and exhibited much anxiety for my sake and for the safety of 
my fellow-students. Happily it turned out to be only a nasty form of asthma 
which harassed me practically throughout my career in the College and 
impeded my studies. I am glad however to remember that I did not do too 
badly even so; for I scored prizes in nearly all the class examinations every 
year. 

Mr. Thompson, who was Principal for three of the four years that I was 
there, was known to be an excellent English scholar and his classes were both 
interesting and popular. He had handsome features and a striking presence 
with a smile which was winning. The boys liked him for his lively apprecia¬ 
tion of their needs and a readiness to help them whenever he could. I 
remember once, when he was giving me my prizes, saying with the most 

winning of his smiles " lake care you get another”. I came away tremendously 
'buoyed up. 

Mr. Porter of Kumbakonam fame acted as Principal for a year (1872- 
1873). He was a very able man but he had strong preferences and prejudices. 
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At this distance of time I think there can be no harm if I refer to an incident 
which sticks out in my memory. It happened that I did better in the 
Matriculation Examination than the late C. R. Pattabhirama Iyer who 
appeared from the Kumbakonam College and was a favourite of Mr. Porter. 
I was second in the Presidency while he was the third. Mr. Porter, when he 
first met me, said in a manner which I even now recollect was not pleasant 
"So you got ahead of Pattabhi!" This shows how very attached to his 
favourite students Mr. Porter could be and how even the best of Professors 
do not mind displaying that partiality. 

Mr. Evans was our Professor of Mathematics; a clever and conscientious 
man, who remained aloof and even actively discouraged his students from 
getting near him. He never liked them seeing him in his house as did the 
other Professors and never made a secret of this feeling. Mr. Gordon who 
taught us History was a livelier person whose lectures, especially when he 
dwelt on the heroism of the stout-hearted Scot, rose to heights of eloquence. 
In days when European Professors, no less than administrators, were as a rule 
not exactly friendly to India’s national and political aspirations, Mr. Gordon 
seemed to me to have made the nearest approach to such an attitude of 
sympathy and understanding. His constant exhortation to his boys was to be 
manly and courageous, qualities which he illustrated from historical characters 
vividly. He was among the few rare Englishmen who could in those days 
actually apologize to a mere Indian student for being hasty, unfair and 
offensive to him, as happened once. Mr. Gustav Oppert filled the Sanskrit 
chair. His pronunciation of Sanskrit used to excite much innocent mirth 
among his students who, however, loved him for his uniformly agreeable 
manner towards them. In his work he was industrious and thorough. Of 
Mr. Pundi Ranganatha Mudaliar the outstanding impression I carry is the 
great charm of his personality. Although an important member of the staff 
with a high reputation for character and ability, his English colleagues did 
not treat him quite as one of themselves, but this was only the time-spirit. 
Mr. Mudaliar was quite unhappy when not one of them called to see him 
even when he was ill. For the good of Englishmen and Indians alike, social 
relations between them should grow and become increasingly cordial. 
Personally I have enjoyed the unstinted and fragrant friendship and even the 
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the faith 

that English human nature is as noble as any Indian and there are qualities in 
Englishmen which make it desirable that we should be associated with them 
for our mutual good on a footing of complete equality. 

I cannot refer to Dr. David Duncan without emotion. We became 
friends very early and our friendship continued unabated and we corresponded 
regularly until he passed away in 1923. He was my colleague in the Madras 
Legislative Council, where he encouraged and corrected me with the freedom 
of an old and valued master. I was proud to receive his congratulations sent 
to me from his Edinburgh home after reading my Presidential Address at the 
Nagpur Session of the Indian National Congress in 1920. He added play¬ 
fully that if he had sat by me when I delivered that Address, as he used to in 
the old Council days, there would have been a few occasions when he would 
have pulled at my coat-tails to restrain me! Dr. Duncan was a practising 
philosopher and a disciple and friend of Herbert Spencer, a man with a serene 
view of life, a large heart and deep sincerity of purpose. 

The late Dewan Bahadur A. Subbarayalu Reddiar, the first Chief Minister - 
of Madras under the Montagu constitution, was a class-mate of mine and 
shared with me the affection of Dr. Duncan. I have no particular recollec¬ 
tion of my other class fellows. One of them, Mr. Sivasankara Pandya, was a 
brilliant student and was the founder of the now flourishing Hindu Theologi¬ 
cal School. Another class-mate Mr. T. K. Kannan, a Thiyya student from 
Malabar, had a successful career in College and became a Police official. 
When I visited Calicut in 1900 as President of the Madras Provincial 
Conference, I made it a point to visit this friend: but the Brahmin agraharam 
people were scandalised at my visiting a Thiyya, and this disapproval was so 
marked that I left the agraharam to stay elsewhere. My long life has given 
me at least this consolation that I have survived to see a radical and welcome 
change in the social values of my community which promises well. 

I do not wish to say very much on the nature of the education imparted 
in the College in my time. On the whole, I think we were drilled more 
systematically and work was exacted with greater rigour. There was much 
more discipline, concentration and regulated study, although our intellectual 
fare was not so varied or so attractively dressed. I claim that the system 
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affection of many Englishmen: it is this which has confirmed me in 


under which I was educated was as good as the times allowed and I concede 
that if changes have been wrought today, they have been called forth by the 
needs of today. At the same time, in evaluating new ideas, especially in the 
educational field, it is necessary to remember that the purpose of education is 
to improve character no less than ability, and that a resilient mind is a true 
mark of culture. Modem educational theories which place excessive emphasis 
on principles such as specialization and vocational training had not emerged 
in my time and the masters and boys alike applied themselves diligently to 
a scheme of studies, which if it was somewhat narrower in scope, was far 
more thorough and to the purpose. Of course I am not criticising so much 
as describing the differences in the educational outlook of the times separated 
by 70 years, during which knowledge certainly has progressed at a marvellous 
rate. At the same time I must say that I am old fashioned enough to believe 
in the inestimable value of instruction in the humanities, which, after all, must 
inevitably form the basis of culture and character. In my own experience, 
my training under Sanskrit Pandits in my village until I was eleven years of 
age gave me a foundation of method and memory which helped me within 
seven years of my learning the English alphabet to enter the College classes. 
This was followed in the College by a course of studies informed by the 
rationalism, science and human sympathy so characteristic of the Victorian 
Era, the traditions of which are fast fading out under the impact of a newer 
outlook in Ethics and Politics: newer, but in my humble judgment, not 
sounder. Let me hope that this atavistic phase will be shortlived and that 
humanity will revert to the patient pursuit of its glorious destiny. 

Let me now conclude. Our generation has not acquitted itself too badly 
in life: it has done its honest bit in service to the country, and it has set high 
standards of professional and public probity and efficiency. I ask my friends 
connected with the College and other well-wishers to join me in my humble 
prayer to the Giver of all Good that our College, which has for a hundred 
years been the nursery of intellect and character, will continue to prepare 
yet greater citizens and servants of the State, men and women of the highest 
ideals and integrity through whom India shall be served. 




C. VlJIARAGHAVACHARIAR. 
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PRESIDENCY COLLEGE—ITS TRADITION 
AND ACHIEVEMENT 


When the Court of Directors of the East India Company in 1830 made up 
their minds to "train a body of persons qualified to take a larger share and 
occupy higher stations in the civil administration of the country’’ on lines 
which had already been tried successfully at Calcutta, they built far better 
than they knew. In order to bring about their object, the so-called Committee 
of Native Education came into existence charged with the task of starting 
four English Schools in the suburbs of Madras and for establishing normal 
classes for teachers in English. Doubts were expressed, however, as to 
whether there were any Indian boys who would benefit by a collegiate 
education and the scheme was apparently kept in abeyance until a decade later 
when Lord Elphinstone proposed to establish at Madras what was called a 
Collegiate Institution or University for the purpose of teaching literature, 
philosophy and science, and a High School as a department' of the University. 
How curious it now sounds to read that entrance to the High School was 
confined to boys able to read and write English intelligently ? This Institu¬ 
tion was opened with about 70 boys on its rolls and took over ten years for 
its being organized. The Committee was followed by a University Board 
which itself was succeeded by a Board of Governors; and it was left to that 
great pioneer George Norton to diffuse Western learning, but even his view 
was mainly to impart education leading up to tests for candidates for Govern¬ 
ment service. 

To those who are justly proud of the phenomenal progress made by 
Southern India in English education even to the detriment, it must be admitted, 
of indigenous culture, it may be a matter of surprise that fifteen years after 
the foundation of the High School which was the fore-runner of the Presidency 
College, lamentations were heard that education had not made the same pro¬ 
gress in Madras as in the North of India. The Presidency College came into 
existence as the High School of the Madras University, and comprised a High 
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the latter being started only in 1853, the High 
School continuing till 1884. Pursuant to the original idea that the University 
and the College should be helpful to the administration, a legal side was soon 
developed as lawyers were needed to help the Courts both at the Bar and on 
the Bench. Law Classes were part of the Institution from 1855 and so every 
lawyer was automatically a student of the Presidency College unless he studied 
privately, and successive generations of distinguished lawyers and Judges, 
although they took their Degrees in other institutions, became technically 
students of the High School and later on, of the Presidency College during 
their legal course. Thus, for instance, my father, although he was a distin¬ 
guished student of Messrs. Porter and Gopal Rao of Kumbakonam College, 
attended Law Classes in the Presidency College and subsequently became Law 
Professor in 1891. My connection with the Presidency College can, therefore, 
be described as hereditary and has been continued to the next generation. I 
can claim another link through Sir C. V. Kumaraswami Sastri, my legal guru, 
whose family for three generations studied in this College and who was the 
grandson of the first "proficient” of the High School, Mr. C. V. Runganatha 
Sastri. I have heard it said that in those old and spacious days, the proficients 
were not marched in a row during the Convocation opposite to the Chancel¬ 
lor’s Dais, but were presented one by one to the Governor who slipped a ring 
on the finger of the proficient as a token and recognition of merit. But, of 
course, the proficients of those days could be counted on the fingers of the 
two hands if not of one hand. 

In dealing with the Presidency College on the occasion of its Centenary, 
one is definitely reminded that its history is, to no small extent, the history of 
South India. I have already referred to Mr. C. V. Runganatha Sastri, the 
first 'proficient’ of the College who, beginning his English studies late in life 
after a thorough grounding in Vedic and Sanskrit lore, not only distinguished 
himself in the English language and literature but became a polymath of 
distinction and was a competent student of twenty Indian and European 
languages and was deeply versed in Greek, Latin and Sanskrit literature. He 
was the Official Interpreter of the Supreme Court in Hindustani, Persian, 

Urdu, Arabic, French, German and Italian, and, in leisure moments, learnt 
about a dozen more languages. In addition, he applied himself to the law 
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and retired as a Judge of the Small Causes Court, having reached one of the 
highest legal, distinctions then open to an Indian. In addition to his 
intellectual talents, he was a person who devoted great attention to bodily 
exercises and was known in his days as a prominent athlete and horseman, 
and on a particular occasion is reputed to have reinforced verbal arguments 
by more striking methods of persuasion when confronted with arrogant 
specimens of underbred humanity. 

One of the earliest and most famous products of the High School was 
Sir T. Madhava Rao who with Sir Salar Jung occupied the centre of the stage 
of Indian administration for a number of years. He presided over the 
destinies of Travancore for fourteen years and was also Dewan of Baroda 
and Indore. His superb talents and his command over the English language 
and versatility of tastes were proverbial. He took a pride in calling himself 
a High School boy. 

The Lord Elphinstone Prize was founded in 1846 and was awarded for 
the best English Essay written by a Hindu in Race and Religion, the tradition 
being that it was awarded only to compositions which attained a fairly high 
standard. There are few distinctions that I prize more highly than that of 
having obtained this prize in 1899. But the list of the prize-winners will 
serve as a representative epitome of South Indian achievement. When one 
compiles such lists one always realises, however, that in scholastic as in other 
careers, the battle is not always to the strong nor the race to the swift but these 
are rough and ready human tests and not to be regarded as decisive. For 
instance, there was a profound student of Sanskrit who by all laws of equity 
and commonsense should have obtained the University Sanskrit Medal which 
came to me because my knowledge of English was better than his. There 
was a brilliant mathematician who, for want of encouragement, subsided into 
the Judicial Department. There was a keen student of Chemistry who orna¬ 
mented the Accounts Department. One of the earliest on the list of the 
Elphinstone Prizemen was A. Seshia Sastri, who became a finished and witty 
writer of limpid English prose and whose despatches and memoirs would 
surely repay publication. After a brilliant career in the Madras Secretariat 
and the Board of Revenue he became Dewan of Travancore and later on the 
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Regent of Pudukottah. C. Rangacharlu came next, a rough diamond of a 
man who united with disconcerting frankness of expression high ideals of duty 
and patriotism and rare gifts of statesmanship and who started Mysore on its 
path of progress. He was the first Dewan to the Maharaja of Mysore after 
the restoration to the gadi of the present dynasty. I he great lawyer Sir T. 
Muthuswami Aiyar, whose marmoreal style and judicial qualities are comme¬ 
morated in marble in the premises of the High Court, was one of the galaxy 
of students of the High School. Sir K. Seshadri Aiyar, probably the greatest 
constructive statesman whom South India has produced during the last century, 
who has been more responsible than any other single person for making 
modern Mysore what it is today, was another brilliant alumnus, and so was 
S. Srinivasaraghava Aiyangar, the author of a most thoughtful economic study 
which was far in advance of its times and a statesman of rare distinction who, 
after a brilliant service in Madras, was chosen by the late Gaekwar as his 
Diwan. Then there was P. Renganatha Mudaliar, one of the most finished 
examples of culture produced by the Madras University, a person of mellow 
learning who was a mathematician, philosopher and teacher of English by 
turns and whose powers of exposition, both in the class room and on the 
platform, were regarded as supreme in his days. Space forbids my recounting 
the other celebrated names that could be enumerated, but I cannot refrain 
from mentioning Sir C. Sankaran Nair who followed Renganatha Mudaliar 
after a decade; Sir T. Desikachari who is happily with us and that brilliant 
mathematician R. Ramachandra Rao who devoted to the Secretariat talents 
which might have gone to the great enrichment of mathematical science; 
Mr. Justice Seshagiri Aiyar who did fine work both as Legislator and as 
Lawyer, and that brilliant and versatile advocate, administrator, Sanskritist 
and orator Mr. V. Krishnaswami Aiyar, and Sir P. S. Sivaswami Aiyar, who 
is guiding us with his wise counsel, an embodiment of true scholarship and 
"humanity” in its widest sense and a mine of administrative experience. 
Sir C. V. Kumaraswami Sastri, who hid beneath persiflage and an appearance 
of cynicism rare gifts of scholarship in many tongues and a sublimated 
commonsense which made him a unique Judge, was an authentic successor of 
these giants. Not long after Sir Kumaraswami Sastri, there came out of our 
College one of the subtlest of the lawyers of our generation, Mr. S. Sriflivasa 
Aiyangar. In between, there arose the phenomenon of Mr. R. S. Sheppard 
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whose name has now perhaps been forgotten but whose compendia were the 
refuge and the bed-side companions of generations of Indian students. He 
was a versatile student of history and English literature, but he devoted his 
great talents to the dubious task of writing examination guides and short-cuts 
to study which made a line art of "cramming” and which for about ten or 
fifteen years positively discouraged the study of original text-books. The 
student population swore by Mr. Sheppard and the Professors swore at 
Mr. Sheppard but the examiners succumbed. 

I now come to days nearer my own and my first collegiate memories 
cluster round P. Sambandam who was known to be a keen student of English 
and Tamil literature. He has, in later life, become one of the foremost 
exponents of the Tamil Drama and of the amateur histrionic art. Mr. Rama- 
rayaningar (as the Rajah of Panagal was originally called) was also a prize¬ 
winner in his days but few then could have foretold his evolution as a deter¬ 
mined and sagacious political leader. One of the legendary heroes of our 
student days was Mr. C. S. Balasundaram who, like my father, was apparently 
unable to appear in any examination without being first in the first class. The 
number of prizes that he succeeded in winning and the quietness and ease and 
absence of ostentation that marked his behaviour made him an object both 
of admiration and of respect. Quite naturally, he stood first in the Mysore 
Civil Service Examination and rose very rapidly in service. He could have 
risen to the highest position but for the failure of his health. To go back 
to the Elphinstone Prize and to revert to anecdotage (or is it dotage), from 
1889 until 1898, it®was awarded only once and it was won by Mr. Ramunni 
Menon, the talented Zoologist, who afterwards became the Vice-Chancellor 
of the Madras University. In 1898, Mr. Upendra Pai, a discriminating student 
of English literature who entered the Provincial Civil Service and thus 
voluntarily buried under a bushel talents which should have received greater 
recognition, was the recipient; and a year after me, Mr. N. Vijayaraghavan 
who unites rare gifts in music and mathematics and who chose a career in 
the Finance Department of the Government of India, received the prize. I 
do not deal with the present generation in great detail for obvious reasons but 
to mention the names of Sir T. Vijayaraghavachari, Sir V. T. Krishnamachari 
and N. Gopalaswami Aiyangar is to demonstrate that the spirit and the tradi¬ 
tion of the College are very much alive. 
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So far I have been dealing with the achievements in scholarship and in 
the activities in the outer world of the students of the College. But not less 
noteworthy is another characteristic of the Presidency College which arises, 
from the fact that for a long series of years—I do not know what happens 
now—its pupils were more or less left alone. They were hardly even if at all 
shepherded and were left to their own devices in the matter of their studies 
and the utilisation of their leisure hours. Though this led to calamitous results 
in some cases, it produced in most instances a wideness of reading and a 
selective habit and catholicity of taste which the Presidency College student is 
proud to regard as an accompaniment of his residence in the Institution. 
Although sport, in the modern, strenuous and almost professional sense, was 
not practised by the less robust generations of the past, whose mode of life 
would be infallibly characterised as that of a dry-as-dust book-worm today, 
and whose abysmal ignorance of the complicated minutiae of the present day 
performances would draw down ill-concealed contempt, nevertheless, there 
was always redolent in the atmosphere of the Presidency College, an air of 
what is perhaps more important even than sport, namely, sportsmanship, 
chivalry and the sentiment of give and take. Some of our academic neigh¬ 
bours and gentle critics may term this quality priggishness or uppishness, but 
there it is, and it has its undoubted value in building up the distinct Presidency 
College personality. In some the result may be philistinism but the feeling 
of being one of the "Elect” has a few redeeming advantages. In the last 
resort it serves to keep up standards. Such standards are always indefinable, 
but the significance of life nevertheless lies in these imponderables. 

One main aspect of our tradition may be illustrated by Browning’s lines : 

Strive and hold cheap the strain, 

Learn nor account the pang. 

But our mission and the mission of Indian Education and thought is perhaps 
best expounded thus: 

This, then, is yours: to build exultingly 
High, and yet more high, 

The knowledgeable towers above base wars 
And sinful surges reaching up to lay 
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Dishonouring hands upon your work, and drag 
From their uprightness your desires to lag 
Among low places with a common gait. 

That so Man’s mind, not conquer’d by his clay, 

May sit above his fate, 

Inhabiting the purpose of the stars, 

And trade with his Eternity. 

C. P. Ramaswami Aiyar. 
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SIR K. RAMUNNI MENON, M.A., LL.D, 


THE PRESIDENCY COLLEGE—A FEW 
RANDOM NOTES AND REFLECTIONS 

The world today is distressed by a struggle between the forces of brute 
force and aggression on the one hand and of reason and liberty on the other; 
every hour brings tidings of the deadly efficiency, with which the resources of 
science and invention are being applied to the destruction of man and of the 
many things which he regards as sacred and dear; and in the minds, of many 
there broods grave anxiety as to the outcome of the struggle. The moment 
is not inviting; and any attempt to create interest in the achievements and 
prospects of an educational institution would appear fore-doomed to failure. 
The sceptic might feel strengthened in his doubt as to the possibility of 
improving the lot of mankind through the process of education; and the cynic 
might be prompted to affirm that there'could be no more striking demonstra¬ 
tion of the results of education than is afforded by the operation of the 
destructive and diabolical forces which it has let loose in the world.' Such 
attitudes of mind, however, reflect at best only a partial truth. Contemporary 
happenings, doubtless, give food for melancholy reflections; but nothing has 
happened in the long and chequered history of man which can justify the 
abandonment of our hopes for a better world or the cessation of our earnest 
efforts to create it, On the other hand, experience shows that the first requisite 
for the establishment of a better order of things is the removal of the existing 
causes of disharmony and strife, and the creation of goodwill and under¬ 
standing among men. Such a change in our outlook on the world and in our 
attitude towards our fellow-men will require a revision of our educational 
ideals and methods. The Presidency College will be celebrating its centenary 
shortly; and though it is true that we are passing through fateful times, a brief 
appreciation of the services which the College has rendered in the past and 
an expression of our hopes in its future will be appropriate and opportune. 

If a plebiscite is taken among the parents in this Presidency to ascertain 
which College they would like their sons to enter, there is little doubt that an 
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overwhelming majority will vote for the Presidency College. Dojubtless 
college loyalty will influence the verdict to some extent, but it is unlikely that 
it will be the sole or even the main consideration. The prestige attaching to 
it as the premier Government College, its long standing and the distinguished 
part it has played in the history of higher education in this Presidency, its 
general tone and its tradition as a gentleman’s college which successive genera¬ 
tions of professors and students have sedulously fostered, its ample financial 
resources which have enabled it to provide adequate equipment and staff, the 
variety, standards and quality of the instruction which it provides, its record 
of academic successes and distinctions, its long roll of distinguished graduates 
who have attained eminence in various walks of life—these and other factors 
have combined to give the Presidency College a position of unique importance, 
authority and influence in this Province. In what follows, an attempt will be 
made to sketch in rough outline the part which the College has taken in the 
work of the Madras University which, along with its many colleges, has been 
in the past the sole, and is now the chief, agency for the promotion of 
University education in this Presidency. 


THE COLLEGE AND THE UNIVERSITY 

What contribution has the Presidency College made to the work of the 
Madras University? The question does not admit of a simple or concise 
answer; and in regard to certain aspects, the answer can only be vague and 
general, indicating rather the nature than the extent of the contribution. But 
before attempting an answer, it will be well to bear certain general considera¬ 
tions in mind. The institution which we know as the Presidency College was 
founded in 1840. For rather more than the first decade of its existence, it 
was known as the Madras University. Its founders had intended to develop 
it to a full University. The instruction provided, when the full complement 
of classes contemplated by the founders was formed, embraced branches of 
study and reached standards of proficiency generally associated with a Univer¬ 
sity. The students who successfully completed their courses were given the 
title of Proficients. The annual prize-giving ceremony seems to have been an 
impressive function, with the Governor presiding. It would thus appear that 
for years before a University was established by Statute in Madras, the 
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Presidency College had really served the purpose and performed the functions 
of a University. The educational policy of the Government in those days 
was very vacillating, as vacillating perhaps as some would regard the policy 
of the Government of today. The original idea of developing the Presidency 
College into a full-fledged University was abandoned in favour of a proposal 
to establish a University distinct and separate from that institution. In 1855, 
in conformity with the decision thus taken, the institution till then called 
Madras University dropped its high-sounding title, and assum'ed the name 
of the Presidency College, by which it has since been known. But the 
Madras University had already achieved much; it had stimulated a desire 
for English education, had popularized the idea of a University and prepared 
the ground for it. Paradoxical as it may appear, the Presidency College had 
made its earliest contribution to the work of the Madras University long 
before the University itself was established by Statute. The Madras 
University, which was established in 1857, may indeed be regarded as having 
virtually sprung from the Presidency College. The Presidency College was 
one of the very first Colleges to become affiliated to the University. For 
several years after the foundation of the University in 1857, the College 
supplied all or most of the candidates for the B.A. Degree examination. 
Even as late as 1877, it is recorded that almost half of the Bachelors of the 
year came from the Presidency College, including the only one placed in the 
First Class. 

There has always existed a very close and cordial association between 
the University and the College. To the official mind of the sixties, the con¬ 
nection between the two institutions appeared so close that in 1863, when 
the question of providing them with suitable habitations was considered, it 
was proposed to build the Presidency College arid' the Senate House in close 
proximity on the Chepauk Palace grounds. The idea, however, was not 
acceptable to the Senators, who seem to have felt that such close proximity 
would result in the University being dominated by the College. The original 
proposal was abandoned; and in 1868 it was decided to build. the Senate 
House on its present Site-^a decision for whitii the Presidency College and 
in particular its Natural Science section cannot be too grateful, because, among 
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other advantages, it left the College in possession of sufficient vacant ground 
for its subsequent expansion. 

The system of English education established by Great Britain in this 
country has often been severely criticized. But no critic has seriously denied 
that that education has promoted the moral, material and political advance¬ 
ment of the country. A considerable share of the credit for this achievement 
must be assigned to the Universities and Colleges. Until comparatively 
recently, there has been no teaching University in India, and University 
education has been provided, in the earlier years exclusively and in later years 
mainly, by the net-work of Colleges which are distributed in the extensive 
territorial areas of the several Universities. Every College may thus be re¬ 
garded as performing an important share of University work, and the work 
of a College must be regarded as University work in a very real sense, in the 
sense that the College supplies and not merely supplements what in other 
countries is generally provided by Universities. The position of the Presi¬ 
dency College has enabled it to provide instruction in a great variety of 
subjects and of the highest standards. It is no exaggeration to say that the 
College has enabled the University to provide a fuller and more varied scheme 
of courses and examinations than it could otherwise have done; and the high 
standard of work and discipline which it has continuously maintained has 
enhanced the prestige of the University. 

There is one other consideration. A College may be regarded as taking 
part in University work, though in an indirect way, by training and inspiring 
with its own ideals young men and women who afterwards serve the 
University and its Colleges in various capacities and assist in the work of the 
University. It is not possible to estimate the extent of the contribution which 
the Presidency College has made in this manner, but it may be safely assumed 
that it has been considerable. 

The considerations mentioned so far take into account certain aspects 
of the work of the Presidency College which, though related to University 
work, do not provide any indication or measure of the direct contributions 
which the College has made to the work of the University. The work of 
the University includes teaching (to a limited extent) and research, the 
prescribing of courses of studies for the various examinations, the examina- 
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tion of candidates, the inspection of Colleges, and the framing of various 
University laws and rules; The several bodies and officers of the University 
that are entrusted with the performance of these and other functions of the 
University are sufficiently well-known and. need not be enumerated here. 
The close association of the Presidency College with the University can be 
illustrated and the nature and extent of its contribution to the work of the 
University generally indicated by a brief reference to the University offices 
and memberships of various University bodies which Professors of the 
Presidency College have held from time to time. The Syndicate is the 
executive body of the University; and its power, prestige and influence can 
be readily gauged by the eagerness with which its membership is canvassed. 
The first Syndicate was constituted in 1857 as a provisional body and included 
the Principal of the Presidency College. This body was soon replaced by 
the elected Syndicate. The Syndicate has undergone many changes in its 
constitution, and its personnel has constantly changed. But it is a significant 
fact that, despite these changes, the Principal of the Presidency College has 
occupied a seat on it practically without break from the beginning of the 
University up to the present day; and generally there have also been one or 
two other Professors of the College along with him. The Vice-Chancellor 
is for all practical purposes the head of the University. Till 1923, when 
the University Amendment Act made the office of Vice-Chancellor a full¬ 
time one, the Vice-Chancellorship was generally held by a Judge of the High 
Court, though there were notable instances of its being held by others and, 
among them, by distinguished graduates of the Presidency College. Since 
1923, there have been five holders of the office, and of these three have been 
retired Professors of the Presidency College. Till the Act of 1923 created 
the post of full-time Vice-Chancellor, the Registrar was the sole administrative 
officer of the University. The first Senate of the University met on 7th April 
1857, and the very first resolution which it passed was to appoint as Registrar 
a Professor of the Presidency College. The practice of appointing one of 
the Professors of the Presidency College as the Registrar of the University 
continued without break till 1892. Six Professors of the College held that 
office during that period. Between 1892 and 1923, four Professors of the 
Presidency College acted as Registrar. By placing at the disposal of the 
University in its growing and formative period the services of one of its 
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experienced Professors, it will be admitted that the Presidency College 
rendered a distinct service to the cause of University education. The College 
has been well represented on the Senate; the Principal occupied an ex-officio 
seat on that .body from 1857 to 1905. Under the Act of 1923 also, the 
Principal is an ex-officio member along with the Principals of other hirst 
Grade Colleges. On the Academic Council, on the several Boards of 
Studies on which much of the important academic work of the University 
falls, and on numerous committees appointed by the University for specific 
purposes, the College has had ample opportunities of serving. In the eyes 
of the general public, the most important work of the University is 
examination. This work is entrusted to numerous boards of examiners. 
It will be unwise, if not mischievous, to assert that any particular College is 
preponderatingly represented on these boards; but as will be naturally 
expected, the Presidency College, with its large and well-qualified staff, will 
be found to be well represented on them. One of the important functions 
of the University is the inspection of Colleges. The work of inspection is 
always arduous and occasionally unpleasant. A reference to the records of 
the University will show that the Professors of the Presidency College have 
taken a very prominent part in this sphere of University work. The teaching 
and research side of the University, which is a development of the last twenty- 
five years, has now become a very important part of it. The University 
employs a large number of full-time teachers and directors of laboratories. 
In addition to teaching, the members of the staff carry on research work 
themselves and supervise the work of research students, of whom there are 
a large number working in the several departments of the University. The 
original work produced by the University has generally been commendable 
and has already brought credit to the University. The Presidency College 
has supplied several members of the staff engaged in teaching and research, 
and a good proportion of the research students. It has given of its best. 
The University has had representation in the local Legislature from 1893. 
The Presidency College has had a fair share through its Professors and 
graduates in this representation. 

The spheres of work to which reference has so far been made may 
perhaps be described as belonging to the solid, rather prosaic, order. Those 
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who ate interested in the spectacular will find no reason for dissatisfaction 
with the part which the Presidency College has played. A reference to the 
list of those who have had the honour of being invited to deliver the Annual 
Convocation Address of the University will find in it a fair sprinkling of the 
names of Professors and distinguished graduates of the College. A propos 
of these Convocation Addresses, anybody whose curiosity prompts him to turn 
over the pages of a collected volume will find that certain addresses are- 
wanting. He might be tempted to assume that their omission was due to 
lack of care in the University office in the preservation of its ancient monu¬ 
ments. It would appear, however, that in two cases at any rate their absence 
was due to other causes. Most Senators will remember the short proceeding 
which takes place in the Syndicate room after the procession returns from the 
Convocation Hall. They will remember it, if for no other reason than that 
it brings to a close the long ceremonial of a sultry afternoon. At that 
proceeding, formal sanction of the Senate is accorded to the printing of the 
address. The proceeding has now become a pure formality. It was not so 
always. In 1865, on the motion to print the address having been made, 
objection was taken to it on the ground that the address offended the 
religious feelings of the natives of the country; and the motion was 
withdrawn. At a special meeting of the Senate held later, the motion was 
again submitted to the Senate; that body, however, decided not to print the 
address. In 1867, the speaker at the Convocation declined to have his address 
printed, on the ground that he had not kept any notes. Perhaps the reader 
would like to be assured that the speakers on the two occasions referred to, 
did not belong to the Presidency College. 

Enough has already been said to elucidate the long, continuous and 
extensive participation of the Presidency College in the manifold activities 
of the University. Those who are familiar with the work of the University 
will agree that its participation has been of immense benefit to the University 
and to the cause of higher education in South India. And now, what about 
the future? Old times are gone. It is impossible for the College to exercise 
in University affairs anything like the influence it exercised in the past; nor 
is it possible for the College to pursue an independent policy of its own. 
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'hese limitations of its power and influence have imposed a serious handicap 
on its potentiality as'a centre of liberal education. The forces that are 
at work in oiir>educational and political worlds today are not such as to 
generate confidence that the College will be able to determine its policy and 
its activities by purely educational considerations. All that can be hoped for 
is that’it may be fortunate enough to be able to reduce the impact of extraneous 
forces to a minimum. 

The College has undergone many changes in the past. To a large extent, 
these changes have been changes of growth and adjustment to its changing 
environment; and to that extent they are to be welcomed, as an indication of 
health and vigour. The increase in size has been marked, and further growth 
seems probable. It is said that the average American school-boy starts on his 
educational career with the ambition of being able to declare at the end of 
it "I am an alumni(!)” Whether this observation is true of the U.S.A. or 
not, its applicability to the Indian school-boy will be admitted. Whatever 
measures may be devised, in the future, by the State, the Universities and the 
Colleges to regulate or restrict admission to the Colleges, the demands on an 
institution of the status and popularity of the Presidency College are certain 
to increase; and it may be found inexpedient, if not positively unjust, to refuse 
to make provision to meet them. And there can be no objection to increased 
admission, provided there is a corresponding increase in staff and accommoda¬ 
tion which will ensure a high standard of work. The scheme of courses 
provided in the College has also undergone changes. In the earlier years of 
the College, the programme was rather overweighted on the humanistic side, 
but subsequent shift in emphasis to the sciences resulted in a balanced scheme. 
The past history of the College warrants the inference that its promoters were 
inspired by the ideal of providing a combination of studies which embraced 
the best of the ancient and the modern, the east and the west. Most people 
will legard such a combination as an essential foundation for true culture. 
I hough that ideal does not seem to have been wholly abandoned, it must be 
confessed that modern tendencies in educational practice which have not failed 
to impress themselves on the Presidency College do not encourage any hope 
that it will be long retained. As examples of the changes which can be traced 
to these tendencies may be mentioned the excessive and premature specializa- 
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tion in the courses of study, and the deterioration in the status and value of 
the study of English. 

And here a slight digression may be permitted. Not many years ago, 
the study of English Language and Literature occupied the place of honour 
in the College and the University. The writer can well recall his own student 
days when the subject was studied with earnestness and enthusiasm by the 
bulk of the students. Their interest was not confined to text-books but 
extended to the contemporary world of letters. In 1892, the Poet Laureate’s 
death was the occasion for a well-attended meeting of the College staff and 
students—the largest such meeting held in those years. At the meeting, an 
appropriate resolution of condolence was adopted. In the course of the 
proceedings, several speakers, including the writer, paid their oratorical tribute 
to the poet. The proceedings were brought to a close by the Principal who 
presided. The Principal who had a reputation for humour, taste and common- 
sense, made a characteristic speech. He said that the poet had lived to a good 
old age, and had had an ample share of the good things of this world, and 
had died a natural death. The event did not make him feel particularly 
gloomy, but he agreed that it was conventional on such occasions for friends 
and admirers to express their sorrow and sense of loss. The students had 
performed that task gracefully, and he congratulated them. After the meeting, 
the Principal was requested to send the resolution of condolence to the bereaved 
family by cable, but he said that it would be sufficient to send it by letter mail. 

To return to the changes in the College: the writer feels convinced that 
many of the changes introduced in the courses of study in recent years have 
reduced the cultural value of the courses taken by the average student. But 
things will become still worse if the College gives up the present synthetic 
character of its programme of studies. Modern conditions make it impossible 
for a student to attempt more than a small number of subjects in his University 
course. He can to some extent counteract the narrowness of outlook and 
interests which this restriction imposes, by rubbing shoulders with his fellow- 
students who take up other groups. A College which aims at providing a 
course of liberal education will do well to provide a wide and comprehensive 
range of studies, all conducted under a common roof, so that students taking 
up different groups of subjects may have frequent opportunities for mutual 
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intercourse and exchange of ideas. Further expansion of the Presidency 
College in response to increased demands for admission might easily result in 
its being broken up into different and separate institutions, devoted respectively 
to science, literature, history, and so forth. It is to be hoped that such a 
contingency will be averted. There is another direction in which constant 
vigilance on the part of the College will be necessary. In the writer’s view, 
the two dangers which are likely seriously to undermine the value of the 
College as ,a centre of liberal education, are nationalism and utilitarianism— 
of the brand which will be familiar to many people. It is difficult at present 
to envisage a condition of affairs which will enable the Presidency College to 
effectually resist the menace of these dangers. In the past, the College owed 
much of its strength to its being a Government institution. It is not unlikely 
that in the future that relation will be rather a source of weakness to it. Indi¬ 
cations are not wanting that political pressure may be brought to bear upon 
the College, which might eventually result in its abandoning its long-range 
ideals and devoting its' unrivalled resources to the prosecution of schemes of 
study determined rather by political and economic than by truly educational 
considerations. The University itself is not immune from the menace of the 
dangers mentioned; but, as long as its present constitution remains unaltered, 
it will be in a better position to resist it than a Government College. The 
idea has been mooted that the Presidency College might be transferred to the 
control of the University, which would then be in a better position to develop 
its own teaching side. The step suggested will doubtless meet with opposition 
from many quarters, and at present, the practical difficulties would seem to 
outweigh the advantages of the transfer. But time% are changing. The 
College was the parent of the University. Its relation to the University has 
been close and cordial, and fruitful of beneficent results. The coming 
together of mother and daughter under a common family roof will be natural, 
and for many reasons welcome. When that far-off event arrives, it will provide 
a fresh illustration of the motto of the College —unde orta recurrit. What¬ 
ever the future may hold in store, all lovers of liberal education in this 
Presidency will wish the College a long and prosperous career. 

K. Ramunni Menon. 
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COLLEGE PRINCIPALS 


When in September 1894, I joined the Presidency College, the staff 
contained three future Directors of Public Instruction—Messrs. Stuart, Bourne 
and Stone. It was also well supplied with Cantabs, indeed with the exception 
of Dr. Bourne (London) and Dr. Wilson (Heidelberg) all the Professors, 
I think, had been trained in Cambridge. 

I well remember the day I joined duty. The College was not so well 
known in those days, and the hotel bandy carried me away into George Town 
and only with difficulty did we arrive (I wonder did I report myself before 
12 o’clock?). As I sat waiting Mr. Stuart’s return from lecture, a young 
fellow about my own age burst into the room, destined to a distinguished 
career. He was then only Captain Elliot of the I.M.S. acting for Dr. Bourne 
on leave; later he achieved fame and fortune as an eye specialist whose 
treatment of glaucoma carried his name round the world of surgery. Nor 
was his active brain content with this. He was also interested in snake venom 
and Indian magic (he was himself no mean conjuror); once a cobra bit him 
but no Indian conjuror was clever enough to do so and shortly before he died 
he wrote "The Myth of the Mystic East.” But all this still lay on the lap of 
the Gods. That morning I first met him he was full of the death in very sad 
circumstances of another young I.M.S. man whom ere long I recognized as 
an old school-mate; so I spent my first Madras afternoon under my first 
Madras downpour waiting outside the Cemetery for a funeral—not exactly an 
auspicious opening! 

MR. G. H. STUART 

AS Principal, Mr. Stuart had the great merit in my eyes of non-interference; 
he let the Professors alone, content to trust them and allow each to run his 
own department. He had been a high Wrangler and Smith’s Prizeman at 
Cambridge and sometimes one would find him immersed in knots, wrestling 
with fantastically tied loops of string. I always understood these knots stood 
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or the higher Mathematics, but possibly he was training himself for the knotty 
problems of the Directorship. Socially he could be most charming and had 
a pawky wit. I still chuckle over his unofficial suggestion for a University 
Motto—"Plough Deep”! I also recall a speech he made. He had no belief 
in speech-making, regarded it as waste of time and in the Senate rarely opened 
his lips. But on this occasion he had no escape. That great light of the 
Madras Bar, Mr. Eardley Norton, had organized an Oxford and Cambridge 
Dinner at the Madras Club. The Chief Justice presided with Mr. Stuart as 
Director of Public Instruction on his right. Oxford of course was fluently 
represented by Mr. Norton and when Mr. Stuart rose, we Cantabs felt some¬ 
what anxious. For a little he wore along with the usual phrases of such 
festivities and told us how when on leave he always visited Cambridge and 
his old college and then—how he "thanked God every time that he had not 
to live there!” This splendid specimen of what Cicero calls "the joke contrary 
to expectation” brought down the house, 

"And even the ranks of Tuscany 
Could scarce forbear to cheer.” 

MR. J. B. BILDERBECK 

FOR some time after Mr. Stuart left Mr. Stone acted, but ultimately the 
principalship went to Mr. Bilderbeck—yet another son of Cambridge and so 
devoted that on retirement he lived there (unlike Mr. Stuart!) for several 
years till health drove him southwards. Of his lectures I am not qualified 
to speak, but to the excellence of his office work I can testify as I took over 
the College as Acting Principal from him in 1905 and often had reason to 
bless the method and order he had left. He had much at heart the erection 
of a cricket pavilion and did not shirk the unpleasant task of asking for 
subscriptions. Though he never obtained enough for his pavilion, he 
collected a good round sum, the income on which came in useful for the 
athletic sports. It was he too, I think, who gave the College its double porch 
with the rooms above, while as the representative of the Madras Government 
in the Central Legislature he assisted in bequeathing to the University that 
fons et origo of its Regulations for many years—the Universities Act of 1904. 
To what a lot of speeches in the Senate did that Act give birth! 
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Many years later, after I had myself retired, I often met him and found 
his interest in the College undiminished. He was particularly pleased by 
letters or visits from old students among whom, I think, the Rt. Hon. V. S. 
Srinivasa Sastri held first place. I much admired the fortitude with which he 
bore his blindness, almost total, and an increasing weight of physical ills. 
The end came with merciful rapidity. 

MR. J. H. STONE 

In 1907 I handed over the College to Mr. Stone (now Sir Henry Stone) whose 
Principalship coincided with the inauguration by the University of the Honours 
Courses. It was thus a period of great activity—new Professors and new 
buildings to house them (or did the buildings come first and the Professors 
later, like the man who bought a biscuit and then a dog to eat the biscuit?). 
Development was the order of the day! Over such a scene Mr. Stone was 
excellently qualified to preside. He cherished, I imagine, a secret passion for 
D.P.W. blue prints, which to me seem always so overwhelmingly blue; and 
often did I admire the zest with which he engaged them. His personality, 
cheery and sympathetic, made him most popular with Indians; indeed in this, 
I think, he was pre-eminent. From him they accepted even criticism with good 
grace, and I recall an occasion in the Senate when, as Director of Public 
Instruction, he saved an awkward situation by a tactful speech. But I don’t 
remember him as staying long in the College as Principal (perhaps I went on 
leave). He was too much in request to stay long in any post. 

MR. E. W. MIDDLEMAST 

THE Cambridge succession was maintained when Mr. Middlemast followed. 
A high Wrangler with wide experience of Madras education gained in colleges, 
the inspectorate and the Director’s office, equipped by nature with a level 
head, a judicial temper and a high standard of duty, he was little short of the 
ideal successor. As a young man he had been invited to read for the I.C.S. 
by no less a person than the great Wrenn whose cramming establishment was 
then almost the ante-chamber of the Service, and he would have made an 
excellent High Court Judge. When the Greeks after Salamis voted on the 
contribution each had made to the victory it was found that every General 
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put himself first and Themistocles second; so Themistocles was assigned first 
place. Had a similar vote been taken in the I.E.S. in Madras, I imagine 
Mr. Middlemast would have stood at least second on every list. We all 
looked forward to a day when in due course he would attain the Directorship 
for which he was so well fitted. His death in harness, for he went on leave 
only to die, was thus a great loss to the College and the Service. To me 
personally it was beyond repair. For ten years we had lived together in the 
same house and to his sound judgment I was accustomed to turn in any 
College problem. Though his death brought me what I always considered 
the most desirable post in the Service—the Principalship of the Presidency 
College—I still recall the sound of the peon banging the doors as the 
College closed in respect, as among the dreariest moments of my life. 


H. J. Allen. 


H. J. ALLEN, 

{History). 


THE PRINCIPAL AND SENIOR PROFESSORS IN 1895. 

E. H. ELLIOT, R. LL JONES, S. SATYANATHAN, 

{English). (Physics). (Philosophy). 

W. H. WILSON, G. H. STUART, J. B. BILDERBECK, A. G. BOURNE, 

(Chemistry). (Principal). (English). (Biology). 
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INDIAN ADMINISTRATORS FROM 
PRESIDENCY COLLEGE 


By 


Sir T. VIJAYARAGHAVACHARYA, k.b.e. 

Prime Minister of Udaipur, 

Student of the College, 1892-1894 


INDIAN ADMINISTRATORS FROM 
PRESIDENCY COLLEGE 

At the mention of the title, what a long and brilliant array of names passes 
before the mind’s eye! At the head of the procession marches Raja Sir 
T. Madhava Rau, that "marvellous boy” who before he was nineteen officiated 
for his own teacher, Mr. Eyre Burton Powell as Professor of Mathematics and 
Natural Philosophy, who at twenty-nine was selected as Diwan of Travancore 
to build up an administration that had entirely broken down and to restore 
order to a State that had fallen to pieces, and who at fifty-four retired into, 
private life after having administered with singular ability three States, 
Travancore, Indore and Baroda, two of which had to be brought back from 
chaos to a normal condition. At the rear of the procession is Mr. N, 
Gopalaswami Ayyangar, the latest "boy” of the College to be called up to 
Northern India to administer a troubled State on the confines of Tibet and 
Central Asia. It is literally a case of a move from Cape. Comorin to the 
Himalayas—and beyond. He is the first South Indian to be selected for the 
onerous duties of Prime Minister of a country which was once the Happy 
Valley of India but which is now the noisy scene of communal and political 
strife. Every old bgy of the Presidency College will wish him well in his 
formidable task, a task to which he brings an administrative ability matured 
in the British Indian Service which he entered by competition as a Deputy 
Collector and finished up as the First Member of the Board of -Revenue. 

In between Sir T. Madhava Rau and Diwan Bahadur N. Gopalaswami 
Ayyangar what a galaxy of shining names comes to view! I see Mr. C. 
Rangacharlu, the founder of modern Mysore, who was appointed Diwan on 
the very day that the Government of India restored to the Maharaja Sri 
Chamarajendra Wodayar the State that his predecessors had lost by mal¬ 
administration. If Rangacharlu laid the corner-stone, his successor Sir K. 
Seshadri Iyer was the builder of the modern State. And how truly were the 
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oundations laid, and how well was the edifice built! If the Presidency 
College had done nothing more than produce Rangacharlu and Seshadri Iyer, 
it would have been justified of its existence. Both were remarkable men who 
would have made their mark as statesmen of the first rank in any European 
country. It was Rangacharlu who imported Seshadri into Mysore and taught 
him his first lessons in administration, but while both men were modern in 
outlook and served Mysore with equal zeal and ability, the contrast between 
the two Diwans was striking. Rangacharlu’s mind and temper were essen¬ 
tially democratic. His political ideas were surprisingly in advance of his 
time. Think of the responsible Minister of an Indian State as long ago as 
1881 venturing to tell the Representative Assembly (that he had instituted): 
"the one great problem to be solved by Indian statesmen is how the people 
could be roused from the crushing influence of officialdom and stirred up to 
industrial enterprise and progress.” "A new era of representative institu¬ 
tions and self-government is commencing to infuse new life into the nation”. 
"The assumption often made that the people of India are not yet prepared for 
self-government is erroneous. If the spread of any high degree of education 
among the great mass of the people were to be insisted upon as a sine qua non, 
we may have to wait for ever; meanwhile every year, under an autocratic 
system of Government, will find the people less fit for representative institu¬ 
tions. Real education for self-government can only be acquired by the practi¬ 
cal exercise of representative functions and responsibilities.” Seshadri Iyer’s 
mind was cast in a different mould. His political ideas were more true to 
type. He told the members of the Assembly, when any criticism was made 
of Government action, that Government had the means of knowing what was 
best in each case and that non-official evidence was "not of the slightest use.” 
Both Rangacharlu and Seshadri Iyer brought abilities of the highest order to 
bear on their work, but Rangacharlu had a confidence in the commonsense 
of the uneducated man-in-the-street that Seshadri had not. 

Sir A. Seshia Sastri and Diwan Bahadur R. Raghoonath Row belonged 
to the same generation as Sir T. Madhava Rau and Mr. C. Rangacharlu. 
Seshia succeeded Madhava Rau as Diwan of Travancore and Raghoonath Row 
succeeded him as Diwan of Indore. Neither of them perhaps was in the 
same rank as their predecessors as administrators, but they were men of 
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long personality and left a deep impression on the minds of their contem¬ 
poraries. Seshia Sastri was Administrator of Pudukottah for sixteen years 
and even today many stories are told of his vigour, originality and versatility. 
One story perhaps deserves reproduction. Like Sir Mirza Ismail of Mysore, 
Seshia Sastri had a turn for town planning which he utilised to improve the 
streets of the capital town. The rectification of the street line in one case 
involved the removal of a temple and naturally there was a good deal of 
popular feeling against it. Seshia solved the problem in an ingenious way. 
In cases of doubt, where human judgment is likely to be at fault, it was, and 
perhaps still is, the orthodox practice in Southern India to resort to divine 
assistance to reinforce it. Seshia Sastri assembled the townspeople and told 
them that he would decide the question that way. He bathed, purified him¬ 
self according to orthodox rites, and went to bed praying for divine guidance. 
He had a dream in which the presiding deity of the temple in question ap¬ 
peared and told him that He would prefer to leave it and take His abode in a 
new site which He specified. The dream was told to the townspeople who 
readily agreed to the removal of the idol to the new site where it was installed 
with due solemnity. 

Diwan Bahadur Srinivasaraghava Ayyangar was one of the favourite 
pupils of Mr. W. A. Porter, whose renown as a pioneer of higher English 
education was as widespread in Kurnbakonam as Mr. E. B. Powell’s was in 
Madras. Srinivasaraghava Ayyangar had his early education in Kurnbakonam 
but joined the Presidency College for his B.A. course, and by a coincidence, 
Mr. Porter came a year later to Madras to act as Principal of the Presidency 
College. Srinivasaraghava made an enduring reputation as an administrator 
by his reorganisation of the Registration department which, by a bold reform 
of the methods of recruitment, he converted into one of the most efficient 
departments of the State. Later on, he went to Baroda as Diwan and did 
valuable work in his five years’ term of office during which he had a severe 
famine and a virulent outbreak of plague to deal with. His great talents 
were not however utilised to their full extent by a ruler who believed in 
keeping power in his hands and not delegating them to his Minister. 
Mr. Srinivasaraghava Ayyangar was a forerunner of the modern school of 
statesmen who concentrate on the economic rather than on the purely political 
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ide of their work. His memorandum on the Progress of the Madras 
Presidency during 1850-1890 is a classic study in economics. 

Another remarkable set of men was contributed by the Presidency College 
to the public administration in a later generation. These were Sir C. Sankaran 
Nair, Mr. V. Krishnaswami Iyer, Sir P. S. Sivaswami Ayyar, and Sir P. 
Rajagopalachari. Sir Sankaran Nair was the first man from Southern India 
to be selected for the membership of the Viceroy’s Executive Council and in 
a public speech, Lord Hardinge explained that his selection was of "the 
ablest Indian he had known.” He was a man of massive personality. His 
easy accessibility and democratic freedom of manner did not detract from a 
dignity of bearing and an independence of character which commanded respect 
from friend and foe alike. In a long life he played many parts filling places 
of distinction in Madras, Simla and London. Those of us who have lived 
in the Punjab know how much his work in the Viceroy’s Council has raised 
the respect for the Madrasi in Northern India. Mr. V. Krishnaswami Iyer, 
Sir P. S. Sivaswami Ayyar and Sir P. Rajagopalachari filled in succession the 
post of the Indian member of the Executive Council of the Madras Govern¬ 
ment. How rich and varied human nature is, to produce three such contrasted 
types! Mr. Krishnaswami Iyer was a man of "lightning decisions”, he formed 
his impressions of a man at first sight, to young men he was generous to a fault, 
his character was of exceeding strength, and his affections and hatreds were 
enduring. No wonder a man like him had many deeply attached friends and 
many who disliked him cordially. I fell in love with him at first sight when 
he made his first official tour in the districts, and have not ceased to mourn 
the premature close of what, I believe, would have been a great career. Sir 
Sivaswami Ayyar is the exact opposite. He forms his decisions slowly, pains¬ 
takingly and deliberately. His intellectual integrity, his unemotional judg¬ 
ments of men and things in the light of pure Reason are just the ideals which 
are set before undergraduates on the day they graduate, but which the ordinary 
man finds it difficult to follow. To my mind, Sir P. Rajagopalachari was the 
greatest of them all. In the course of an official life extending over forty- 
two years, I have not found his superior in ability either in the Provinces or 
at the Centre. He made a great reputation as a young Diwan in Cochin and 
Travancore, as the first Registrar of Co-operative Societies he well and truly 


laid the foundations of that movement, as a Member of the Madras Govern¬ 
ment he earned universal respect, and when he became the first President of 
the Madras Legislative Council under the Montagu-Chelmsford Reforms, he 
proved that it was possible for an executive official to shed the robes of 
authority and don the Speaker’s gown. He had a great gift of humour, a 
quality which, I am afraid, most of his contemporaries lacked. Many in 
Madras will still remember the notable use to which he put this in his evidence 
before the Royal Commission on the Public Services presided over by Lord 
Islington. When Rajagopalachari moved from the Executive Council to the 
Legislative Council, a Ministry came into existence and the first Chief Minister 
was Mr. A. Subbarayulu Reddiar. The Raja of Panagal succeeded him. 
Both were old boys of the Presidency College, the Raja Sahib having been 
with me there. In working the new quasi-democratic machine, the Raja dis¬ 
played unsuspected powers of persuasion, political discernment and sagacity. 
He was a great leader. It was another instance of opportunity revealing a 
man’s full stature. 

We now come to the present day and once again the Presidency College 
has shown that its capacity to supply men of the first rank to the country’s 
administration remains undiminished. The fountain is never dry. I would 
only refer to Sir C. P. Ramaswami Iyer, Sir V. T. Krishnamachari and 
Mr. N. Gopalaswami Ayyangar who are administering important States 
under the very trying and complicated conditions of the present day. There 
were in the past and there are at the present day many more old boys of the 
College who continue to serve the country with credit to themselves and who 
uphold worthily the fine traditions of the Presidency College. But I have 
outrun the space allotted to me and I must conclude with the reflection that 
it must inspire every Presidency boy with pride to feel that he belongs to an 
institution with so great a record. 

T. VlJAYARAGHAVACHARYA. 
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(^ihuQatrim p , i9mij Q-rrmSm-tiSl^nh LjQjrtru&vjfira @ 0 ^ 
ujj) uj^r rjy.crfk&r&rriflajrrQ.remuGi}^ <sio\n(oiT&Q^jLb, &rr^<$jrpf$j>piLb, 

&oth$n)Q(j^fSfi^s ^ uetkis^tfir. Qsuefflwrr^aisiAeSl^i^j <srkp ^jjSl^rr 

Giitfijogijih 9 £i&im)jr& amsrQ) Gu®<sQl 1„Q& : Q&$0<su c gp sui^aaLh. «jyal0®jnL-UJ 

&-LJ(s£hurr&Lo l 3&& Qfiirtppira j|)0<£@<i* uoewflGuoafe) Goj^^ld 
arre£lujpm<$' nsrrm j^jrirujf&jpi ujajui9pp arrso^s^shso Querr fspinp aihur^pu^rrm 
u<so i£)^ujfhis&YT ^sxirr <srma(jtj)p Q^iAsQ/i^j 


<&n>Ui6n>QQr)f$ LjQjrrruervirrra a_ <srrm®jrra<srr Q<ZF&vr&or 
^jr&rrrka^^a <sis)&Ql\Li(ig p&iu sh) ^aarrdsou.9 mr ^SsosuirrraQ^U) $)(TF}uuflrr<k) 

atrG (hfBLi Lj6h>p&&=rr$s \><£50ld Qrti(7fjrE/8e&r arhurh^nh @©/5 

nQ<sm ^]QQ p<ok. 

$)£<&& <$/r(?a>g$a) i9if\m®Qur<sorra @ 0 / 5 ^/ i-9/D© <S 3 >/_ir<#/_ rr upeSemiu 

suQpp g$. <sr <£. m($wirLL® 0rmrrmfours sir irev fiirm- © ihuQ&trmr <&Jjfi 

«® 0 pj c ^ri (gjfiiQa uzirppuQu pQpsk . «gysu/f 8prhfE j^Amrp9 s^srriu-iusuir . 
i9 pq^mL-iu aqr^^srupa (^$UL9{5V)($<ffd(£uj t j>fj3ft^Qarrw(o^U) jSlpenLniSmir. 

1903-A <a/06y£ 0D^La9a) /5/zw §£)ihf5& arrGso^f^aQ oy i&QjPesr. «gy ^7 

0 D^a) 1919-c^^) ey®^ii) LGrrn~&&L£)irf&t}) (Lpu}.\uu su^s^arrsoui g^raGs 

®0^7 uuir £—(65 Q&rr stieS) surhGpim . / 57 rgwr ^jrwGa suthpi arrsop^slso 

y$?) LAireifr Ggg. iSL i9sdi~~irQua ^rrmiruj surra sir i9if)merSl urrstirra ffljfljfiifiirir, ^jsurr 
(^uiuGarrsmfifflsi) ®}(rFj®pGurrGp srsma^u uLpaainrms)jir, jyrEiGa @ 0 /£/# 
arrstip jslsi) ^/suq^s^l-.uj aetisGlu Ou(7F}<mLQ®niLi izrrsir j>j/S)(bQjS5&rr, rsrrshr 8sua 
Qnpiri&swfl Ghu<sirr < $g}]U) <ss)^m arrsQiupsinp (Lppsk(ip&r>p ufi»ui9SparredpjSlsti 
ijsurr {g/gjg? i9jj- ( Qasrr sQSsdaQj ®JirrEjQa QaihL9iflLLiz u^iSsuii-srSi^.. appeSliu 
^L~(hai^a(&) *2>]6&iut9 sr@gv su^sQpj&aQafrQpprrir. urr/flsh) 

U£i§6Utr6rSliq-u96d ^ShfltLiJrrra @©/5<# ^^QsShusisr sSskswQmmu^ur &(hprrub«mfl 
&niULJup/jSu L9Qjr(Gfj& urrsmGfiuSlsti ga© atL®ss)ir <sT(Lp$il jyfijgrreSleQ(&}(>><&] &sv 
u^^adotriLfiSb QLBfTLfiQuuufr^^i Qsu<s$uSlL~L-irir. ^jihpsu L\sn)pap^<s0 g ^0 /.9^ r S! 
jtyairr srsirra(&j J^I^uuuGqj, i9Qjr<&fjar Q^ifhhpsuir iQevi—irQua gfjsmjnmiulusnrfl! 
(oQijpj g& 0 <a/ 0 Lo jgtjsti&drrGmi) iu r<k>, ^suiAl.^ ih arrLLu^Qssrm. c&fsuri' uis^p^ju 
urrrrp^pjefilLLG), “ rS/wasrr iL.l~ jpjrSstiLJupp) <5T(Lpj3u9(fiFja3(n?ir* ®~iEia$sir 

iifLD urrsTmLis}- tiS^aQ^rr. u^fBasrrrrsO arrG>6ti$®sr Quujtr <sSsrriB(^8p^ ” 
(srsisrqyrr. ^isrvGurrrr® u^rSsuir&Aujf-uSleo pLSy^trShfiiujr/ra @0/5^ QjrGuQjrmrQ 
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<9$, QufrU'jgim.sr c .$]6U(tfj<sa)L~~uj Kmruir. jy&Jrr jStiiJ&L-ii <sr6sr$m lju p jSlj 
i[ Lf€0(ipm/n Q&rred6$ii9(TF)LJupirau l9<s\)l^itQus pimsr <ah.jy6U£]Gt&t([), 

(ST(sk^u<smL^iu ^L3LprrjrrriLi&&<o<s)LU& (&)/£} ppjp .^i6o->jr ppm p prr(T^d(^p 

1905- j£i.h aj(TF)®pLb (ormraQj JfaSrr Qfjurnu Q&rrQ&QjLhLju^ Q&ujaQp 

pewr ^jojQir. <gi®jir 9<ss)L^dQu Qurr^ub airedp j&letii norm unrirdaa Q&mt$< 7 FjK 
Qpm* JESUIT jymGtuir® Sled (Sfijritf QuSu9(rf)ii^i<sGhl^Q, “ mr&sr jyr&Qa 
QjreuQuGfflQ) g$. (Sutruemud airmrQum, ^x/euir p^ibiaSsiruupp9 eQairdhlt 
uirir \ m&j^lad fi<ff/r^^(J^/r®6wr p^iwaeir uL-ih epeirjpj (oQjemQQLbmjpt (tpeirQu 
jDjsuir Q&iLu^i^Q(tyir. Srsjaeir QarrQppfred j)faj(f)L^ilbQairu9u(3um” eresr^ir. 
izrrm ^/uul^Qiu Qair($pQpm. Smub Qamp t9p(&)Lb jufewr jy m-t^L-esr Ssd 
au^pikaeir <oT(f£ j$u9(^<&Q(n?ir* p& maQiu(Lppf$LL(J) jyoiir QarrQpp <&! 6U.trpn 
uL~pmp 6rmd(&j e= &i(ifj8(t)<sd $)6vr£HjLb <m6Hp l pidQarr6ssru^(r^dQCDpm. 

^eiiQ^d^uiStlm i9ifleh&$Ufrevra {$(W)fip ^^Lorreir (ogg. era. ehCS l-.it® sr 
pjemirajeuirater^Lh ermd^u LJ6d<s9p ^j^OLtitiiEjacfatrd Qaiii^lq^dQ^ir. jp/6ii/r 

a^SssoriL/mi _ ujcsjrr'. LJ66)a6iirra(6f^d(^Lh ft mmLbmujCo iu Qauuiu dJ0LOLy 

uqjij\ J>j6utr (ttibuQtairemp fisljjpiib $)0(h/Birir. uQurr(LpQp eremd^u uipd 

alb & -mr(£i. ^f/wQ)& ^exiir @0/5 pair<sop$l60, uur<<sav)darra6rr aedeQuSed jyi9 
<sQ(fFj p ^BkuGM—ojQ prr® Qpau ua9pSu9^nb jy ^latMtrm aeumlb Qajzptpp 
QojmrQQuimspiiu:) e9(^ULt(zpmi^\u&jirirpeSm, (Lppsd (ippedirad airpuihpv } 
SifldQaiL. (LppeShu eQSsmu rL~(£ida?kr Lbir^)darra(6r^d(^u LjtpdSmeupprrtr. 
g&0si / 0«^4jb Qe^dmiSiuir @ )iup/6liu ‘P5@i(3®J6trFlp aetsreif erek^ulb RrrL-a pmpiLjLb 
^>j(Slpp <suQF)®fiLb 6 QojGtrflsYU eues&am- 5 ei'mespuh Kiri—apmpiLjLb ^twSedp^led 
ubir^^damsrd QarreihrQl Fsts^dad QaiUptrir. ^djeQrrmrQ j£irGoa%krriL)Lb pi3y$ 
gpjih Qubirt^Quiuirddd Q&djpirir. ^61/0^0 «gy th marr a^u96t$L~pja!(7!jr5p 
^L9ijbrrm(ipihy pfQ) uirQth ^uQuir^j Qsu6tfhuiru96m . 

L9jraSlQi—6k€fS a/r(o6))$$Sd ^6iur ^(WjihpairGtipfaieti tpQirj&LjbiULci, a/r<sv<6Tj 
Qamp ^rppja^ts^ <sa/. SpihujrLbiSlGrrSorr &&tr>pu9eO @0/5^7 0 p&f)p 

Sa) aihQparkia^str &rmd(^ <5T(Lg^lojgguui9 <sQ<ss)L~Qiu(Lpp <sft!(7^Lhi9^)rr. &&nptL9 
js$i6fr6rr jy®j(7Fjd(8j osirm aisf-pilb (St^^swjsj p-Qpu^ira @0«0a)/rQa/(5»r^v 
•srvQi—rrm ^Gtnirmojd G>aLL(oL-<ok • u ^(SuSiLUh (6r(L£>pQ^jmT®Lh. Qmpd 
&rr?kdd(&)6rr GfiQjjGiurjgi uLpdaQptl @<jo^)/TLo<yo a^L^uuQuojrfa^d^ nsinb P...pe9 

Q&UJ6)J < gp 'JtjGuQlULb. aiSf-Pp6(S)p $fEjaGTT QftQsr ^ ULjQ®J6ttrL-~[Tih. 

6r(Lpj£l erearratflL-Lh QairQirkasrr; rGir®n- &<snpujl£lafrifl(Lp6Vi}) ,jy<3i/0<£s0 sfuuiS 

eQQ&Qp&ir ” 6T63r0?/f. RrrGvr j^rkitBesrQtJb Q&ujQ p&rr . 
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&oQL~trdr^mjra(^Lji9p(9) airGetiga** potion jrrr&& Gd&O&rr&uh ^Lnrrdr 
nr*, i— i9dru^ t iSupdLnfrd)LL jgjmjr j§)®/ 5 pnrrr. ^foiir oppeSld &etid£' : 

iSmr&frp pSso&nr GeijSsomiuqii G&irp&iu uirirp&jeurhptri . j>]< 5 urr (oruQuir 
jgiub QpiupSGiurrQ ^(T^uu&jff • ^diQexirr^ arrifhu phcstnpiLiU) j3(Vj&pubrr&'X 

<3>6il6&flLJLJirir* Co ®J$S0<3>SotTLJ LJfTfTp£ pS <3>(TffOLO GLJfT<3H LRJD/D& <3>{T<oO/E]<3i<5f$ p / H(j ^gjr 

^dQarrmrQu- gjg)(7Fjuuirrr., 

Q&drcfesr & atsufrmjnra $Z)(ff)ihj3> <fa)rrrr(£l ^tnrm)u^G^s<k> t$jrLf ^sutr^dr 
1911-^/i) qj0<sj^l}) ui&ru63Ljjr^^a(&j tsSl^ipch Q&iLj^rrf. «$/ p(&)(Lpdr 
pGtipGGipUU fOpSllU Q&\L)<$}&dairj£ Qptf)<aQ&<9s(GfajdtfQQ lqG&TJ p] Q'&iKJ&pi n* © g^a) 

Gtirr& &Q<sti&L~~tr <sQ(r^Lr)i9iuuip Lnjf tSip^OLafrdvGl (Lp&L&rra firrdr Qpifhipfajp<off)p<i 
fl^rg^jy (oTQgffi <j>i^uiQGmdr. ^}®s)irppm& & pu ^^iratr# arrifliur 
a) iu «jy/5^<& SQjir&ffl'rr faith ^ &rr<stipfUsled, <j>//E70a7w tiQ&Qjr'Ssikadr (Lpps 
eSliUGiipempu uppSp Q^ifl<£l<i(^ihQuir(^iL(Si iB ipso Laird)® ^rimir <ordr&sr 
^J^)jui9^)fr . /5/rear Q&drjpj ^jtkuEjfSurGLn j&jfaipGmp <sQfa]iTLD[r<95 $£l<otraQ&'- 
Q^/r^eiSd?/!.© faithQpdr. 

9<so < S«arr/E/«S(g 5 ^©o «g>/<£ afairirmrr $)&<$& &frG<sti$pQi) (sflggiu® 

Q&ujj&mr. jyuGun'jgj ji/fairr <sQ<s>p,ujtAir& $)jrdsrQ Q&iutLjLLaSoYr Grqpjffil ojir&p 
Gpsdr. i9p(&j, pLEiLp a/@/_JL /^0 faithpGurr,&i, ftirm u ( SIul 9pp ^nstiafafl dr 
gjlL®& -?ir®jisp&dorriL]Lh, L9jrj£l&%srru-ltl, <ft'(ippptr<5^6is)\uiL]iJb &trL^ipGmdr . 

^ojfrmir^jmir jsythpB faj^uiSdusiLQiLb ^j<stnn' u)6mfl&(®jQLi)<fa) ^}(^rh^j jjjfajpevpu 
Ljfrrrp^j fxQCpfh^ Q&dr(n?ir. LStpffdtjbrrdoQii, *£*/<& <ssrr<sv<£ f Sl<fa> &<sd69u9<ti)fr&rrp 
p$sdQjjrrr<£ Cou (nrdrjs&mJrtL] ti, /s/r«ir «<a//fssr 0<&0 fairippjpjuurrL-d 

a^pSliumpinth, €TlL©«£ 0r®}LiL&%srr<& arrL~ipiu<oV)piLiLh LQa<si]Lb utrirTiLip^tr^dr h 

Gu^p^pSiU L^ifim^Quire^iEt^dr Qu^thu/rG^mr <srdr faith 

<srdr&g)j<ovH~-iu LjdvpdS^fj’SffOfaniuu urrrrpjp UbQtprh^j Q&drpjpmrQ. 

Lfiip^LbrrdvQ&^u iSip ® L9ifldraSurr<s^rr^s oifhpfajrr (j^Lntrdr <sr&, 

@1%. ^Gtidr^Gmiriufaiir&dr. 1919 - 6 i /®< s^£jd s/rGfa)^§<sS)(^fh^[/ 

Rnrdr <sQ<omi~QupjndQ<3srr<mr(SL-dr . ^uQutr^j, (< prEi&(®rFja(&} (srpirfaj^j (arm 
tg}^o ^^Gojmripiu f Sl 0 thpirfa) &®j<s?$uQudr ” < 5 Tdr(njfr, rzrrdr, (t <ordrj5&jL~dr 
&Lj£ltpfrxr’rruj& : @ii5ld <sr ott c® ® fL^p^QQ^FUJ^joj^tl umnppjrrrQiiJ 
<53)01/. jty<otsrih^jrrmLb\U(V}&(&) tsrdr mptrernp<sts)p ^mfld&GfajmrQLh. 
ptrdr (ordr (sQ^uuii ” (srdrGpdr . ^jfaiir ^(ss>p ui®jr<i£j$<sti (ss)ai<i f Sl 0 r 5 ^i 

<srdr d)(T^uupmpn ($mpQfaipp${Sff)ir. ^Gp faj 0 ®fi^j 3 ilfa'> S<s>) ^fdruir^dr G^trrh^j 
<srdr uL~p<m f &a &rrQ&d%$ 6 V <5tr)6iJ&a < 5 Jpurr® Q&iuprrrr&Grr. Jtfsfrp <sjpjpj<£ 
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Q&irmr(jSi Qinpak-jSluj < ^®d<sarj£im.cr jp/mjrusGmfiQfijru) <arm-$mtj umririLupu QuB 
^5>/r. cg/GUir Qu&Bm &Qjij5mp fimrurraGrr qp&uura ^Jfllrh^Qurr^o, Grmdmru 
uprS ^Qjfr jtfQJQjsrr^jgirjTLh Qp$th^Qarr<omi^(^uugv cg > &&ifhLJLofr& ^0/5'^^. 


t^liflekerSlurrisurr^ eufip u$ <st&. <oTgo). L-.fEaam 
jpim.tr <sretrr<a;(&jLj uLpi^UbtrmoiQjr . ^rbm^uJnrrrrrQuj ijri ? uj l. 

^mrr ^}iej(v^ L9^m<sfS)uir&orr^<sijih f ^juurr<st) &6d<s9u5)<si)irarrp 'S 5 %st) 6 usrrr&Gi]Lh 
®)(TF)ihj35irir* ^/guit, 8pthp> gu &rr&v<£ljr ^BifhujrirQiu yrf) Q eupfrurfiL 

6yvO u<sk&n)(7F)mu~uj LAir<<5tt)a&rr* ^Jguit arr(oGtim $3 <s9lLQ $rk(&)Lb(Durrjp] f “tor&vr 
jgumt—uj 00Q//rfiiu Qo^rfurriL swOuGsrafflir u<s\) ^rfhu (SguSso^sSsttB Q&uj jpj 
meiJ r ®j3(^&Q(n?if. rvrrdr (Sutru'j <jyg)y0<550<£ &&rriLiLb Q&iutu 

6T®kr®^o90<iQQpm ” <sr<shr(trjir . pih(ipmL~~iu 00 ui f 9<i0 ,j>]/£)(&)jShuira ( & 
jpti 0LQ/riT0«a'0 QqjojtulL. &n)Qu<skefoif u.tE]&Qm<svrj!)i Quiurr m®J t &fitrtr. 

QajDirutL GrtQuGarGivir i—fEj&mr r & ih(zpm l~lli ^thm^{UtrmjruQufr<sS)Q^u } 

(Lp f &6$l<sv <£/r©60g$«ro i9ifl<ow<stQu(r(S^rrai ptr® t9p(^ &<s$6Qu3<si)rr<xrrj& 

pSsOQjirrr^&LjLb (dQorrfkiQ^)ir . «jysi//f orsir <sffiLispp(&) Gufijpi <oi'm\gpjmi~iu 
&rrSstimiuu umrpjp]& Q&mrSlq^&Qtryir. 

$}'k'B5(rQ!<ti)$<s$ QaiUarOLLifl L]Qjriru®Vjrir& @0/5 f£ u^Lbirm gQgugwgsi 
jpjm.a QiLimuGurr <ormi(^u uLpai^SLuretfreurr. j>]6xiir Qr^^^tr. 

iutrifli--'££filgpiLh ^rr'VnflmrruJLh ^rnLu-uoml^u. /r/r. avium ®v c g/ ) armLi&&&(&jiftuj u<so 
c £>j(ifi<souL\uirGsr ^(rfjeQ^Ssrr^ Q&anfi'&'&irrr. jp/eurr « rrG) <svm$% gQlLQ iSrk 

(&ylQuirjgj g&0 & mu ^lLu^. ^journsr ^Qiflujrf&fsrFjiL Lnir<gw)&a rfs^tL &~.u 
&iflpjsrnr&w. ^jeuif Q uBujQurrjg} } u mirmr <sr (SiJGuvrrQ ourr 

BjtldljljlL®^ u<s i) ^0(s9<ss^rr<9 : Q&ajnh Q&iuQpm. ^GuprSlm ^/(r^mLamiu 

^)tk(£^6rr6Yr&ufr<ss6rr tuSfflffaiirrf&QGrrirQeumjpj &ii(op8&Q(opm. <3rm<srrflu.Lh ugo 
tAfr($&)<£&£&err uiy-pprrif&Grr. rurr^tl tumtpp^j<9S &pt9pQpm. Bobir Bprip 
Lfp^^rreSlsorrrrss ^iGrrfEiQmrr. (oTGb(pGbir(7^Lh uispuiSloctr at* mrm lo 

turrm i$jrQturr$%m<&mp ^mL~-iu<s£lGd$so. (dld^jlo QiAjjpjih <^srfruj&3G)&ujjp] 
^rhp sQpmpmtu ^uQ\urr^uu®^ r ^S<^so. ®~pffi(oiutraQ>u> 

Qu/flQpmrjv <8T6m<amflu QuiriU(sSliL.u.irT^eir ,J <5T<sbr(7y?(r. <SYi)iU6sr®n) ^irtriuBB 

uSeti uppSlm' f ®6vrmL£> ^/uQuir^j /56ar0 Q®]<3ifluuLLL~jg]. 

$}/£]&& Gfinjb®vQ(tF)p ijQsrnu<8ivjrrr& $hr g^. ^utrLLQ^^jmjr 

miutlf lj irtrftLf ULpQu9(7r)&8G>p6ifr. jpjGurr u<&fflLpjsrr&(^mL —uj &-.^t<s8u9^)<s\) 
&r<£Qjri§jjfilmtu r <*r pL&Lfldti QLnrri^lQuuutrpj^ QGuetflu.9LLu.rrir. egjsurr pi^ySgjjiL 
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l§)'&i&trjpjLh fgQirfruLSiu piDtp 

ummofiiuira ,@ 0 /$ c ^ 7 /i>, ^®Jir&^a(&jLh <sr®w<i 0 to Q>fiir(Lp&Lhirm &ihuriptp 
<srpuL— ^lU&omneSlQ^fi^jLhy 'jtfGwraerflGti &$®jQ®jrrQ^euQFjih <^<sh<stfiiu-p$£l<sti tjSl&a 

^iSlLbrrGGT pGffipiLfLb f &JT<omGUlLj LT) <$ITlLu^UJ <S3) $j£)6Sr JgJth rSlSoBTfi^tf LbGVrLbfrJTLJ 

urrsrn lLQQ &ir(S pm. K g>]®j(r&®r umrpmpix>LL®ih aQfjjSl u*$uuaj[r&Gtr<k<s* 

Qa mu <sv)p P5m(&j Qpifl ih^Q&rrmsrQL~.m. 

<95irCo <& 0 g $&0 pLBtp&&<zti<sQll9mr ^LoUikpua /lS<££c£ 8pihp iSSffOu5)Q<o\) 
§H)ibiQ& pLBLpirS/fltLurtra <£w-iK/3uj<siiir&<srr Qpthp 
u> f ®uLjmL-iu®jrr&<orr(r& gjtiqrjiiprr rr&err . ,jyi & ifzdp ]£!&) Q&m$ssrii3<ss) <sw<sff<£ 
<SFw®Quymp tfiKJaGiArrenTj)] '3]&&tw&ppirrr ugc* jtyifluj j^tgo^&yt 

O^yfla9Llif06&ffl0?/f ( s5;0fr. $)a &rrG><oti$Gd umfrippir^errrr^ u<sV[r 

&rEJ&p!3l60 (S&rrft&i ^mjpp $(7F)&>@<7r?tra6ir. 

^jrthu&ir &op^l<s\) j§)t$pa ®rrQ<ad$§<sti <sn)Lbm@(T^p uiru .(did &pi 9 &' 35 U 
UL-6fil<sti?fco Quumjjj QpiflQmp^j. QptivflQiu LjQjrrruGtvir 
$@fi$0&&(n?ir&6rr. pi9(tp #0 ggjirmr® j^Siftiwraerr aiTGOQpLo 


fftrm §l)(rFjfc f &&>rr<stipj 3 j)<s\) u<so 6U(W)G>p/K}<9S6rr piStpu utl^Qis) ( ®g06^tldgo 
pufitp eBiurr&ijh u>/r p^jjrih uirL—Lbira ^gogo Q&iuiLjLL&>dsrru 

uirL-tgj) Q&rr<rt<5i/ppQ<rtSsd(]>uu QtUGcrrp QjQTjppLb (orma(®j §l)QrjRpJf >}. $)uG>uir f gij 
piStp j$ir<<k)a<orr utri — ldit <ss <oto<m&&uQup^6y)Q£6u < §xi jS^u j£l<miu ^GiflgiQp^j. 

®)&i &rrG><so®irrm ^irihup$<s* pLSiprrQrfhujrfr^ ^(f^^peitir Qpp^/tfuj 
i^air68fE'j<sto&iuQir<stiTU®jfr. suit Gm&eurr. UlLpGiijrrrujQmfipQGVmg&Lh 

smiflmir. ^'i&rrGtip fflei) ^D&ru&iflGd piBCp g9g^\uu^t^s <sriip rSatp&S) nami— Qup 
(2?JD2/*i> ^GUQFjGVH—LU 'SFllbUfipLC $)(£)&(&)&. ^GiJfT (TppG^(tppeSl<SO 3 ^61//n$(<0<£0 

p—uQiurr&LArrQSjLbuip eii&m Kmi—$G\) g&/r {§)$$<£&<&Tsnh (5T(Lp^^)ir. QpiTGO 
&irui9\u carrqpppfsil&rrjr R&3<(5U)rr&8G?fFltuir &-~<otnJi<5iniuu u^jui9pprrrr. LDipm®j& 
3rk&rjr ih (LppeSiu 3<sti Q&iuiLjevr jgirGd®?fiiriL\iJb {<§)iuppS^ir. turripu 

ufr<sm i &j£j fiSti'gilirfr ^jpjQp&j psitgugog^jt^ Q&rr<omr(D Qjr&jjrmrQ i9. urrGrShsxKsti 
j&imtnu6uir<3i6rr Qixirr l/9Quiu frpips <ss)ui9%orr Lb&nSrhiGft&ujir umr<£^j<£ c £l(V) r &p 
ubir& ^)04JL/^/r<® ^UL^<sQ^(rmrL^.i9&irmQjT urTj£ltflLcrrrr&i6rr j&l(7 F)U { ^Iil/ { p x p<mif . 

gjft&Q&iujsi! 'J^jxiCLp&rzrrGUGtiir &£!p> f ®rr<k S<siriw(&jih. uirGfSl®j£0'g)<stoJr <§)£ 

&ir($GOi§£i) qp&eti piSitp yQjriruGMjrira rrir. «g)/a//f ^mSeS*®# 

puStp egy&jrir£s) epmjy 0 weffluSLLts^(r^iQ(tffii . ^uQuir^ju) 

L£>rr& <suprki3aj(T^8p^j. 
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t&mtrefilmm&iutr gQlLQ <sQ<sd(^iiQu rrp] pLh(tpmi~~u.j .jy&tfhu 

jr@(3.yj eGl&rr'SBU Quq^u^T&rrvQirGir^iLh ‘sffsrm&Gii <sQpp]Gxjrr&vrp pt h eroprr 
®>rp t ©a> i§)©^©^ u ^- Q&iu<sQppiTrr, viQ&rr&u Quq^uitT&rrtijrr umhummurr^ 
« Qp&euirdir&efnr'm j$0(5p (&}®ihupQ~$pp<au/r. primp 

iLimr $(gpp®ttf)m<&<£ ®ihpumuiuQsrm gpuh mpikp piSttp gQ ppiGurrm, 
eQ&tr&LjQu@U)r<!forriufr ^jtijppLSfpirSflajQjrmpi eQp&iojrreir&errrrti) pietfi&pu 

LJI — l — LJlI-1 — p< 5 ti)pLJ Quppajir. LJGO pL&lLj$<8\)<9}<3568dT ^)<odi9jQuj J0 TgO<3S(GY^<3S(^ 
©_< 53 >ir <5T(Lp$Iu uf£lui3pfflqj)&Q(7]pir. Qurr(^(srB<ffO^<smrpmpp p<sQir Lapp 

Ktr<m(9j $<60&&<5wr pmpiLju* <sQ^<<&l<mL-.\utr& <or(Lp^lu9(r^<iSm(7^rr. urr<stiQuirp 
ffijeti&'asmrQiAeirp <su&m $jp)&&mrpmpujLb, $0&@p^&(&)p QperflQurr(gerr 
(sQ®rraaQLcimrp gp/f @l .(StnjrmiuLLjLh fimgptrarr<smu^<s#)<3* $L.mi 
iLjLJb <or(Lg$h p]&QiLu-trir. 

&rrjrLbrr& Qu<srr&rrm, 


^®n®jujrr<5ijLh Lcrr(^^65fr <35 Quiflpi/j) cl .u 


*jysw 0^0 pjuuir&r) <svrbp6wr&(GrF)®r yjgrSl&jirrm jrira<sviT&r£turQjr<$irru®Jir 
GpQfjGiiir* p/GVrr 6UL~Qubrrt^u9j!pjLf) } Qp6nrQLbrjJ3i3j$$iLh Lj<stimu) Qjmufip<suir. 
eQ^^pj LfjrfrmrpmpiLjVby v^ppsr mrLbiriwssarpmpu-jil pi£y9$o GlLorrySQuuj/rppi 
Oaf0rf)tfLl^L0(55©(2p/f. pewiy.iLJGOittarrjr&rrjrLh (STesrp pjartffrj&rrir {g)Gd<&amr Gj&Gvr 
pirQ^rreirmpu^Lh Jj)ui ip^^r. PJSJ lS^giju) pjq^mmuirm pi. 

Lb&neB ppi$uir<sk lE^lLS frripirihi3&r^tu6Vfr<95G$6k uiir(€wp&<3>jrrQuj 
Oun <ssr<osrubLJGd QppSiurrQjr<mu®i(rF)Lb, (SxrrubGfrLjjrLi) ^srir&QarrurrGtiiSlGrrdsir 
QiubiTUfaj(77jijb tBebrLj piBfpff&ifliUjrira ^q^ripeurir, gSjjrnr&Qa fruiredi9&rS^r 
atMUjrrriJbrriumrp$<sd utpa&ti &_ mL-iueuir ; ugo aoa/a^awraj jgir<sv&?Gtr 

Pf&8tLi^qF}&Q(ft?!r. 

i9m Gwip Q^nqp^rr (oaJa)/7 ujp(Lpp6SlujrrQjrGaru&Jtr ^)<so<i<smr ^)<si)<i3 
ILILI Ull9p$u9sUU)y Q<SF\UlLj<5rr Q^UJGU^IpllLhj ®}<SFG9TLb <oT(Lpj£J<oU jSlgpuly iSljT&rkl 
&Lh Q&iUGufisIgyiU) <3FLDirppir . u<sti Q&uuiLiGrr jgiriti&doir {gfiiupfll tSfTfj&SqTprr. 
Quifhui~ijrrr mr a i&mijD, (?a/ar/rarar- LbiriS)iu a ), &iei<&jt <sQ$%ujLh, usnr&sr GrodSq^^l 
Qpp6$)uj 6U&G3 t jpiretiasir p/GUirrrGO &T(LppuuiLi—Gar. 

Q^titymrusrr&rriflujrrir, Lf. Us. ^SlGvrrGnirr^rriflujrrQjrmQumr gtgst^q 
(LpGsrLj u6Mu/L.prr&6irir<95 ®)qf)(hpmfr. Q^GtysmLorr&n'tfliurrir &mri— Q&GrrSa; 
QLAGorggvLh <siU—jpir$sop piBiJ^Gd QLnrry$IQuiLirrpprrrr. y$ SQJrrsYvnr&irrFlujirfr stoiw 
Spu uu9p3tij6rr<5fr<suir ; ojDifl&mp Q&tuueuir ; g &0 s/viKiSp &< 5 mu&(&jp pdso®] 
irrr& ^fcrrjiirpi Ki~~p jS@/r. ^eurr 1903-^ld (5U(^^t}i Qp<gs ^Q&Grr&Qujp 
prr<sv ©a) &rr<sdU) GpujGxj Qupjy&QairGWi^^fipQuirpj moj. qp. £FuQmirij 
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jrit lot jfiwrr# rrifl iu rnr jn/eiur^j ^pit-tor £ @)(f$iij&®JiijBrrir. &i~~Q&(ru 

jririAtr^'Z&iT&irfliuiriT Ljf&jSl essrtu(tptk, arjpj&rjpjULjd) 9>„<sv)i—.ujevrr \ QldlL'/tS 

QJjQ®i)(D<8fi<s!ir, (STLJ, <67., l9 . $J, U /f LL<5W&&(^&(GfjlflIU UtTL~. <&&rk&(®1)&(&) 

tz-<sv>jrQiu(i£<£l Qeti®rf)ii3LLL~irrr, 

§£)&&& &rrQ&d$<sv LDirmrotiii ^m/^Qubrrmjjj Qp5®ierriL®errrr& 

ib-L^.R'gjj &j(r^Qp^i, re trek {§)({$& eetre^p^leo jt/ib&& &ts)'9; r <$l£l<so, 

^juQutrjg/errerr i &l8lp& ^<SBrnSi^pe^(r^tk urretieum p pti) $%r£mtfirqij 

L&trSku Ljj^L&trm Qutr . un mrQpenir , ^mirppm rStreiin ^ ^rkesp 
jsleorjrtra ^0^^ <sQ. S^^m/r^mS ^gujtr, $%d vts^eh) l9 . j^rr. •nf-tdpirmiMOjrr 
(ZppeSlujeiir&err ^em(StSmp^<^iptr^^(srfJ(k) ^iSjrfr^esnh fiiiQp^tj Qu§hfil(jrj<i 
Sl(7rj>tT&<srr. u$ et$. &ui9jrL&®toflaj umr$liuirrr j§)jrmr(£) (y^m jQiQpmp iSl&&rk&ih 
Q&tL$(if2a&)(n?rr' Qeu^j j&ff&^tr ueOQFjU) i9jr<3=tii^trns<kr Qenupprjmr®, 

&rrQ<si)V8 QprrL~nsi& gjftuQurr&j £iJrj)} ^emQaerr ^^mQeuek 
ump rS^r&Q^LhCourT'gij, !§)&p jvrjpi <^kk(&&6$jz$LC) <srpp8onr LLtr<<StiV)a&ir 
&Ssir §)& &rrQ<oti$% vl-gbstl- iriQ S <i S ear pQp mump erewrmfJ toSy^Qm 
(8pm. ggJ'&j CoiMekdiJb^jU} ^jiQeQcj^p^liumu.^ gjftiip tetrLLtSi&Qj «jy plm&i 
iLjihf Q u 0<otd Lb&mu(if Lb ^erfl pj£!®QarremQ S'StievQeuemQQitiekjpi etvtr Co eu^euir 
8m u tSirirtrp^l^QmQpm. 

Q<aU. <y/T/J? Jgi(T<58)@lUl. 
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MEMORIES OF THE PRESIDENCY COLLEGE 

It was in 1880 that I came to Madras and joined the Presidency College. 

I went through the Intermediate course in the Government College at 
Kumbakonam which was sometimes called the Provincial College;, 
Kumbakonam. The Kumbakonam College was distinguished for the 
mathematical talents of its students and professors. As I had no aptitude 
for mathematics, I wished to take up logic and ethics as my optional subjects 
for the B.A. course. There was a Chair of Logic and Morals in Kumbakonam, 
and these subjects were taught by Mr. R. V. Srinivasa Aiyer, then popularly 
known as "Euclid Srinivasa Aiyer” and later as Diwan Bahadur 
R. V. Srinivasa Aiyer, who subsequently drifted into the Revenue Board and 
the Revenue Secretariat and finally became the Inspector-General of 
Registration. Mr. Srinivasa Aiyer was one of the ablest and most versatile 
professors in the Kumbakonam College. During my Intermediate course 
he used to take us in mathematics and physiology. Whatever subject was 
entrusted to him, he handled it with consummate ability, and he had a gift 
for lucidity of exposition. His reputation as a teacher of philosophy was 
not, however, so high as that of Dr. David Duncan, the Philosophy 
Professor in the Presidency College. Another reason which drew me to 
Madras was that my most intimate friend, the late Mr. V. Krishnaswamy 
Aiyer, had already left for Madras to join the Senior Intermediate class of the 
Presidency College. My friend also took up Philosophy as his optional 
subject and encouraged me to join the Philosophy course. Another reason 
for my joining the Presidency College in preference to the Madras Christian 
College was the prestige attaching to the Presidency College as a Government 
institution. 

The High School of the Madras University, which subsequently developed 
into the Presidency College, had a great record under its first Principal, 

Mr. E. B. Powell, and had produced a galaxy of distinguished 'Proficients 
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beginning with the great linguist, Mr. C. V. Ranganatha Sastri, and including 
Raja Sir T. Madhava Rao, Sir T. Muthuswami Aiyer, Sir A. Seshayya Sastri, 
Mr. C. Rangacharlu, Mr. V. Rama Aiyangar and many others who rose to 
eminence in life. The proficiency certificate continued to be granted by the 
Presidency College at the end of the Arts course upon the result of its own 
examinations, and I was myself the recipient of a proficiency certificate in 
1882. Well-to-do middle class boys from South India generally went to the 
Presidency .College. The beautiful situation of the College on the site on 
which it now stands in front of the marina, the handsome buildings, the 
well-equipped library and laboratories, its comparative remoteness from the 
congested quarters of George Town (then called Black Town) added to its 
attractions in our eyes. The Madras Christian College was also a successful 
institution which owed its popularity to the great personality of Dr. William 
Miller, one of the greatest missionaries who have laboured in the field of 
collegiate education in India. The Principal of the Presidency College was 
Mr. Edmund Thompson who had been Principal of the College since the 
year 1862, when he succeeded Mr. E. B. Powell. Mr. Thompson was 
Professor of English and Principal and his popularity with his students was 
quite as great as that of Dr. Miller. Mr. Thompson was a portly, well-built 
Englishman with a graceful beard and a benevolent and dignified appearance. 
He had a sweet mellifluous voice which could make itself heard at any 
distance without the least appearance of any effort. Dr. Miller on the other 
hand was a dour-looking Scotsman with bushy eyebrows, a nasal twang and 
a sermonizing tone and was always looking terribly earnest. Mr. Thompson 
and Dr. Miller were both fine professors of English, but as a lecturer, I 
believe, Dr. Miller had a greater reputation. 

Mr. Thompson knew almost all his pupils in the College classes, and 
knew a great deal about their aptitudes and qualifications in the different 
subjects of the College courses and even their worldly circumstances. He 
would find out from the professors how in subjects other than English the 
pupils were getting on, and he used to give such advice to the students as 
he thought necessary. This knowledge of individual pupils, their names, 
capacities and attainments was no doubt largely due to the fact that as Pro¬ 
fessor of English he came in contact with every pupil and the size of the classes 
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was far from unwieldy. Apart from the size of the classes and the enormous 
specialization of the courses in latter days, I am inclined to imagine that the 
great educationists of former days had a remarkably good memory for names 
and, if I may add it, took a more lively personal interest in their pupils. In 
making this remark, I am thinking of men like Mr. Thompson, Dr. Miller 
and Fr. Bertram. 

When I attended the Presidency College, the number of optional subjects 
was far less than it is now. English History, Psychology and a classical or 
vernacular language were compulsory for all B.A. students. The optional 
subjects were (1) Mathematics, (2) Physics, Chemistry and Botany, and 
(3) Logic and Morals. 

There was no hostel attached to the College, and the students generally 
took houses or rooms for themselves in different parts of the city. There 
was no college union and there were hardly any special associations of the 
students in the different subjects. I believe there was something like a debat¬ 
ing society in the B.A. class. There was little athletics, and the only game 
played in the college was cricket. Lawn tennis had not come into existence, 
and the first tennis courts were laid out after I left the College in 1883. 

Almost all the students wore turbans and many of us used to wear long 
coats. We used to spend our leisure hours in the library which was then 
on the ground-floor of the north wing. The students often indulged in pranks 
in the library room which often resulted in damage to the chairs. Such of 
us as lived in Myldpore used to come to the college in the morning either 
by jutka or by boats along the Buckingham Canal, and the only exercise we 
had was walking home in the evenings along the marina. The students had 
no political activities for the simple reason that there was hardly any political 
life in South India at the time. We used to read with avidity and admiration 
the speeches delivered to English audiences by Mr. Lai Mohan Ghose, 
probably the most finished and graceful Bengali orator, during his visit to 
England. Brahma Samaj missionaries like Pandit Shivanath Shastri used to 
visit Madras and deliver lectures on religion and Brahmoism in Pachaiappa s 
Hall, and they were largely attended by the college students as well as the 
public. Women’s colleges came into existence only about a quarter of a 
century ago and there were no women students in the Presidency College. 
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One important function in the college was the annual prize distribution 
for rewarding merit in the various college examinations. I here was a school 
department in the college comprising the matriculation class and the two 
preparatory classes below it. These classes were abolished in 1884. 

I will now try and give some of my recollections of the professors in the 
college department and their personalities and methods. The work in 
English teaching was divided between the Principal (Mr. Thompson), 
Mr. Bilderbeck, the History Professor, and Mr. C. Nagoji Rao, the Senior 
Assistant Professor. Mr. Thompson’s classes in English were very popular 
and the students used to rush to the room and were anxious to occupy the 
benches nearest to the dais. Mr. Thompson, however, devised an arrange¬ 
ment for the rotation of students from bench to bench in successive weeks or 
days. This had the result of avoiding the scramble for convenient seats. 
Mr. Thompson very often left his chair and sat on the table or walked round 
it. He paid special attention to English composition and used to devote one 
hour a week to the subject. He used to give us a passage for paraphrase in 
one week from the sonnets of Milton or Shakespeare and in the next week a 
subject for an essay. He would write out the passage for paraphrase or the 
subject selected for the essay in a beautiful hand on the blackboard before 
the students entered the class. The answer papers of the students in each 
week were regularly returned to them in the next week, and as soon as the 
class settled down to work he would call up the students by rotation from 
the successive rows in front, go through the answer paper of each student 
with him and point out his mistakes of English, including mistakes in idiom, 
grammar and spelling. Mistakes of spelling were visited with the penalty 
of imposition. The correct spelling of the word or words in which mistakes 
had occurred had to be written ten times on the first occasion. If the same 
mistake was repeated on another occasion, it had to be written twenty times, 
and on the third and subsequent occasions, fifty times, The imposition papers 
had to be submitted during the lunch hour. The mistakes were pointed 
out to the individual students and hardly ever to the whole class. One 
mnemonic formula he gave with regard to the spelling of the word privilege 
was "Be at your Is (eyes) and then be at Es (ease).” One rule of sequence 
the infraction of which in making the paraphrase of poetical pieces was 
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followed by imposition was that "thou” and "thine” should not be followed 
by you” and "yours”. The avoidance of mistakes of this character may be 
said to be a purely negative merit, but the perpetration of spelling mistakes by 
college students rightly provokes contempt. More than this could not be 
attempted in the short time at the disposal of the professor during the class 
hour. No lectures were given on the principles of English composition. 
Some of us read Bain’s "Composition and Rhetoric” at home, and what notions 
we had upon the principles of composition were also gathered from our 
private study of English literature. Mr. Thompson used to take us in 
Shakespeare and poetry generally; Mr. Bilderbeck taught us Carlyle’s "Heroes 
and Hero Worship”; and Mr. Nagoji Rao took us in Bacon’s "Proficiency and 
Advancement of Learning”. We had no library classes, and the professors 
did not give us any guidance or advice about the books to be read. We were 
left to shift for ourselves, and those who were of studious habits browsed in 
the library and selected their own books for study and took them home. One 
piece of advice about public speaking which Mr. Thompson gave us at the 
anniversary of a literary society in Mylapore was to think over what we had 
to say and leave the how to the inspiration of the moment. As Principal of 
the College, Mr. Thompson was a strict disciplinarian. 

Our professors were all easily accessible and very friendly with the 
students. When I joined the Presidency College, Dr. Duncan had gone 
home on leave and Mr. P. Ranganatha Mudaliar was acting for him. He 
took the junior B.A. class in Logic and Psychology. Mr. Ranganatham was 
the most brilliant and versatile among the professors and one of the ablest 
graduates of the Madras University. When I was in the Kumbakonam College, 
he used to take us in Freeman’s "General Sketch of European History” and 
in English prose. Like Professor T. Gopala Rao who was the Principal of 
the Kumbakonam College, Mr. Ranganatham had a mastery of English 
literature and he spoke English like an Englishman. His voice was a fine 
baritone and his pronunciation and delivery were perfect. If you closed 
your eyes, you would believe that you were listening to an Englishman. His 
own optional subject for the B.A. and M.A. courses was Mathematics, but he 
was equally at home in English, Mathematics, Philosophy, History and Tamil 
literature. He was in fact an admirable Crichton. Like Mr. Gopala Rao 
he had a wonderful memory for poetical quotations, and would enliven his 
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ectures with apt quotations and anecdotes. He had a fine sense of humour 
and was noted for his sallies of wit. When Dr. Duncan returned froih 
furlough, Mr. Ranganatham became Professor of Mathematics and held the 
chair till his death in 1893. At the meeting which was held in the Victoria 
Public Hall to commemorate his memory, the Chairman, Sir T. M'uthuswami 
Aiyer, justly described him as the prince of Madras graduates. 

On his, return from home in 1881, Dr. Duncan took the senior B.A. 
class in Psychology and Ethics. Dr. Duncan was one of the most 
distinguished professors of Philosophy who came out to India. He came to 
Madras with high credentials from Herbert Spencer, whom he assisted in 
the preparation of his "Descriptive Sociology’’. When Herbert Spencer died, 
Dr. Duncan was his literary executor and published his biography. 
Dr. Duncan belonged to the experiential school of Spencer, Mill and Bain. 
The Rev. Dr. Cooper, the Professor of Philosophy in the Madras Christian 
College, belonged to the intuitional school. There was always a rivalry and 
controversy between the two schools of Philosophy, and the students of each 
college followed the schools to which their professors belonged. Both 
Dr. Duncan and Dr. Cooper used to dictate carefully prepared notes which 
were taken down by their students. As both of them were examiners in 
Philosophy, the students in each college were in the habit of exchanging 
notes. As I could not take down notes sufficiently fast and did not write a 
good hand, I trusted to the notes of my. friend, Mr. V. Krishnaswami Aiyer, 
which he kindly used to lend to me. One amusing incident of Dr. Duncan’s 
lectures may be mentioned here. In the first or second week of his lectures 
he would one day omit to bring his notes and used to dismiss the class after 
relating an anecdote. The captain of a ship which visited a port inquired 
of the commander of the adjacent fort why the arrival of the ship was not 
announced by a salute. The commander replied that he had a hundred and 
one reasons, the first reason being that he had no powder. The captain of 
the steamer then told him that he might spare himself the trouble of retailing 
the other hundred reasons. In the same way Dr. Duncan told us that he 
had forgotten to bring his notes and could not therefore give his lectures, 

I he curious thing about this incident is that it was repeated year after year 
in the class, the same omission to bring his notes and the same story in 
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explanation. Successive students of the B.A. class used to laugh over this 
annual joke, which was the only one ever perpetrated by Dr. Duncan. 
Dr. Duncan had an unusually dark complexion for a Scotsman. He had a 
thin beard and a grave and dignified face, and he used to do everything with 
deliberation. He walked with even step and musing gait and generally used 
to look down when delivering his lectures, and his expression was "sober, 
steadfast and demure” as became a Philosopher. When the Christian College 
missionaries attacked the secular education of the Presidency College as a 
godless one, Dr. Duncan took up the cudgels on behalf of secular education 
and warmly defended it against the attacks of the missionaries. We did 
not consider the alumni of the Christian College as in any way superior men 
on account of the benefits of the religious instruction imparted there. 

Mr. J. B. Bilderbeck was our History Professor and used to dwell at 
length upon the constitutional aspects of English History. He was an able 
and impressive lecturer and he imbued his pupils with enthusiasm for the 
study of the English constitution and for the ideals of liberty, order and 
progress enshrined in that constitution. He was very friendly and popular 
with the students and encouraged them to see him at his house. 

Dr. Gustav Oppert was our Sanskrit Professor and he used to take us 
in Sanskrit drama. He spoke with a German accent and moved on terms 
of great familiarity with his pupils. In addition to the professorship of 
Sanskrit and Comparative Philology, he was the Curator of the Government 
Oriental Manuscripts Library which was then housed in a hall adjacent to the 
College library. He was greatly interested in research and in the publication 
of unpublished Sanskrit works. What impressed us most in Dr. Oppert was 
his infinite capacity for taking pains in carrying out his research work and 
in preparing his works for publication. He had the German characteristics 
of industry and thoroughness. 

Dr. W. H. Wilson was the Science Professor, and he used to teach 
Physics, Chemistry and Botany. His classes and laboratories were in the 
southern wing and we often met him when he came to see Mr. Thompson or 
the other professors. My opportunities for close contact with him came after 
I took my B.A. degree. Mr. V. Krishnaswami Aiyer and myself both wished 
to acquire some knowledge of science and we attended Dr. Wilson’s lectures 
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and worked in the Chemistry laboratory during the year 1882. Dr. Wilson 
was an exceedingly impressive and interesting lecturer. He would often 
hold forth on a variety of subjects incidentally connected with science and 
insisted upon the students cultivating the habits of thoroughness, accuracy 
and neatness in the performance of experiments. He had abounding vitality 
and energy and he generally delivered his lectures walking along his 
demonstration table. He was a blunt and downright speaker and his manners 
were occasionally a bit rough, but he had a very warm heart and was kind 
and affectionate to his pupils. 

After taking the B.A. degree I attended the Law class in 1882 and 1883. 
The Law classes were then part of the Presidency College and they were held 
for an hour in the evening in Dr. Wilson’s lecture theatre. Many of the 
Law students were at the same time employed in public offices. The 
attendance register was kept in charge of a peon at the foot of the staircase 
leading to the lecture theatre, and the students themselves marked their own 
names in the register. Those who wished to attend the lectures went upstairs. 
Those who did not, went out to the sands opposite the College! My friend 
Krishnaswami Aiyer and myself often used to do so especially in the year 
1883 to look at the green sun which was one of the wonderful after-effects of 
the great eruption of the Krakatoa Volcano. Mr. H. H. Shephard who after¬ 
wards became a Judge of the High Court was the Law Professor in 1882. He 
was a thin sharp-featured man. He had a characteristic utterance, the un¬ 
accented syllables being always slurred over. He was a man of quick intellect 
but his lectures were, thanks largely to his delivery, uninteresting and unattrac¬ 
tive. He was succeeded by Mr. R. B. Michell. He had a squint in his eyes 
and seldom looked straight before him. He spoke through the nose. He 
was known to be a conscientious and industrious lawyer but his delivery and 
manner were against him. The Law students did not profit by the lectures. 
Lhey attended the classes more for the purpose of obtaining the attendance 
certificates which could be utilized later on when they decided to appear for 
the B.L. examination. Those who were keen about joining the profession 
took their examination at the end of the two years’ course. 

P. S. Sivaswamy Aiyer. 
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Nobel Laureate r 
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SOME MEMORIES 




JT is well known that recollections from early youth or childhood are often 
far more vivid than those of later life. Incidents sometimes adhere to one’s 
memory with a firmness which is scarcely proportional to their intrinsic 
importance. But trifles in early days sometimes make a big difference later 
when it comes to choosing a career in life. 

Some of my pleasantest recollections of the four years I spent at College 
in Madras are of the extraordinary kindness and consideration which I received 
from the European members of the staff who were then the heads of depart¬ 
ments of study. Their attitude seems all the more surprising when I look at 
the undistinguished and diminutive figure of myself thirty-five years ago as 
it appears in the College photographs of those days. Wearing a loin-cloth in 
the cylindrical style of boyhood and a home knitted cap of wool which had 
no particular shape, I could readily have been mistaken for a high school lad 
who had by accident got mixed up with a College crowd. Indeed in the first 
English class I attended, Professor E. H. Elliot addressing me asked if I 
really belonged to the Junior B.A. class, and I had to answer in the affirmative. 
He then proceeded to enquire how old I was! 

The most formidable figure at the College in those days—at least so he was 
considered by the vast majority of students—was Dr. W. H. Wilson who was 
Professor of Chemistry. Actually he was—at least so it appeared to me— 
the member of the staff who took his duties most strenuously and did his work 
with that thoroughness • which is traditionally associated with the Professors 
at the German Universities, at one of which he was reputed to have taken his 
degree! Needless to say, none of us ever ventured to muster up courage 
enough to ask Dr. Wilson at which of the Universities in Germany he had 
taken his doctorate, and to this day I do not know it. But from the respectful 
though familiar way in which he spoke of Professor Bunsen in his lectures I 
guessed he had been a pupil of this great chemist whose name is immortalised 
in the Bunsen burner and commemorated in the Bunsen-Gesselschaft, one of 
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the chief scientific societies of Germany. Dr. Wilson believed in beginning 
his lectures on time, and finishing them only when he had exhausted the topic 
he had started upon. The lectures started at 2 p.m., and went on till he 
thought fit to stop—our feelings in this respect did not matter in the least. 
But on most days, his time was mostly taken up with the experiments he had 
arranged and these were so good and so clearly explained that the lectures did 
not seem too lengthy. My own interest in them did not flag except when the 
list of chemical compounds he was explaining became a little too long. 

Dr. Wilson did not suffer fools gladly and was reputed to be very rough 
with those students who did not come up to his expectation, which meant 
nearly everybody in the class. I remember very vividly the incident which 
brought me into the very select list of those whom he treated differently. In 
one of his earliest lectures to the Junior B.A. class—Comprising both Physics 
ii-A and Chemistry ii-B students—he was referring to the phenomena of the 
ebullition of liquids, just to take the measure of his class, he stopped in the 
lecture and asked if anybody knew what the boiling point of a liquid was. As 
it so happened, I did, and gave the correct scientific definition. By doing this I 
established myself once for all in Dr. Wilson’s esteem, though if his examina¬ 
tion had been a little more severe, he would have discovered in me a shocking¬ 
ly bad Chemist. 

If Dr. Wilson gave us a whiff of the great German tradition in Chemistry, 
we had the Cambridge School of Physics represented by Professor R. LI. Jones 
who was head of the Physics department. Professor Jones was also 
Meteorologist in charge of the Madras Observatory. As the weather does 
not wait on the convenience of everyone concerned with it, Physics had often 
to take second place after Meteorology in his attentions. Subject to this 
limitation, Professor Jones was regular with his lectures and took pains, now 
and again, to show us some lovely experiments which helped to impress on 
my mind the aesthetic beauty of scientific studies. Very early in my career 
at College, I had reason to be grateful to him for an act which made the study 
of Physics a pleasure instead of being a burden. Some kind souls had decreed 
that students of Physics should spend a good part of their time in the labora¬ 
tory making experiments, which, judging from their nature, were more appro- 
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gave the correct mathematical answer, seemed very pleased. Later he sent 
for me and arranged that I should be absolved from doing the work usually 
allotted to the junior B.A. class and permitted instead to attend his lectures to 
the senior class. Professor Jones believed in letting those who were capable 
of looking after themselves do so, with the result that during the four years I 
was at the Presidency College I enjoyed a measure of academic freedom which 
seems almost incredible. To mention only one detail, during the whole of 
my two years work for the M.A. Degree, I remember attending only one single 
lecture, and that was on the Faby-Perot by Professor Jones himself. That 
lecture was well worth listening to and remains firmly impressed on my mind. 
Incidentally I should also mention that the Professor’s interest in meteorology 
was far from being altogether a disadvantage to the students of Physics at 
College. Indeed, his lectures became specially interesting whenever he spoke 
of the beautiful work being done at the Solar Observatory at Kodaikanal in 
those early days. 

The English classes were conducted by Professors Bilderbeck and Elliot. 
They held their classes usually in the big lecture hall overlooking the sea, and 
the seats were then so arranged that if the students did not like the lecture, 
they could instead gaze at the far horizon of the blue sea or count the glitter¬ 
ing waves as they crashed down on the beach. Did ever students of the 
English language have a more marvellous panorama, the contemplation of the 
beauty of which c l ould lighten their labours? I am almost tempted to 
compare it with that glorious theatre built by the ancient Greeks on the 
heights of Taormina, from which you could see the waves of the Ionian sea 
washing the coast of Sicily, or turning your eyes up, you could see the glitter¬ 
ing snows on Mount Etna! It must be said to the credit of the teachers I have 
mentioned that they often did hold our attention in spite of the lure of the 
swirling waters of the ocean breaking upon the shore. Or was it because of 
the same fascinating vision of the sea that our minds were better attuned to 
the complicated beauties of the English language? I have vivid memories of 
the spirit with which Professor J. B. Bilderbeck conducted his classes and 
sought to infuse into us a due appreciation of the great English writers. We 
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to study that master-creation of English literature, 
The Tempest. The sprightliness of Ariel, the tender beauty of Miranda arid 
even the ugliness of Caliban would have appealed to our young minds, even 
if they had not been enshrined by the matchless artistry of Shakespeare, or 
expounded by painstaking and enthusiastic teachers. As it was, those English 
classes on the Madras sea front made an uneffaceable impression on my mind 
and helped me in acquiring a command of the finer points in the use of the 
English language which would scarcely have been possible otherwise. 

My enthusiasm for mathematical and experimental Physics left me little 
time for the English and Sanskrit texts, a long list of which figured as compul¬ 
sory subjects of study in the course for the B.A. Degree. In fact, I must confess 
to having more or less completely neglected these texts and particularly those 
of the Sanskrit variety. Indeed, but for the knowledge insensibly absorbed 
while (partially) listening to the lectures of Professor M. Rangacharya (new 
style) and of Pandit Narasimhacharya (old style) on the highly involved 
linguistic efforts of the later Sanskrit dramatists and prose writers, I would 
certainly have been plucked for my degree as one hopelessly ignorant of the 
beauties of the ancient and venerable language of the Rishis of India. Thank 
God! For this fortunate escape from scholastic ignominy, I feel profoundly 
grateful to my teachers. 

• C. V. Raman. 
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I. 

Mr. V. Venkata raman. 

15. 

Mr. P. A. Partbasarathy. 

28. Mr. T. S. Ramabhadran. 

41. 

Mr. M. C. S. Anantapadmanabha Rao. 

2. 

Mr. N. Raghunatha Aiyangar. 

16. 

Mr. M. V. Sitaraman. 

,29. Mr. N. R. Kedari Rao. 

42. 

Mr. H. C. Papworth. 

3. 

Mr. A. Narasinga Rao. 

17- 

Mr. S. Rama Aiyar. 

30. Mr. U. Mudlagiri Naik. 

43- 

Mr. W. E. Smith. 

4. 

Mr. C. S. Venkateswaran. 

18. 

Mr. G. A. Srinivasan. 

31. Mr. M. Lakshminarayan Rao. 

44. 

Mr. H. S. Duncan. ( Principal ). 

?. 

Mr. S. K. Narayanan. 

19- 

Mr. L. Venkataratnam. 

32. Mr. T. V. Narasinga Rao. 

45- 

Mr. K. Ramunni Menon. 

6. 

Mr. G. Narayanaswami. 

20. 

Mr. M. D. Alasingarachar. 

33. Mr. T. Sankar Singh. 

46. 

Mr. M. A. Candeth. 

7. 

Mr. P. Krishuan Nair. 

21. 

Mr. E. V. Anantarama Iyer. 

34. Mr. U. Kannappa. 

47- 

Mr. A. Cbakravarthi. 

8. 

Mr. A. Umakantam. 

22. 

Mr. T. M. Margasahayam Chettiar. 

35. Mr. P. S. Subrahmanaya Iyer. 

4 8. 

Dr. B B. Dey. 

9. 

Mr. A. V. Venkataraman. 

23. 

Mr. M. Suryanarayana. 

36. Mr D. S. Sarma. 

49- 

Mr. K, Ananda Rao. 

10. 

Mr. R. Gopalan. 

24. 

Mr. K. R. Applachari. 

37. Mr. C. K. Krishnaswami Pillai. 

50. 

Mr. S. Kuppuswami Sastry. 

11. 

Mr. T. M. K. Nedungadi. 

25- 

Mr. P. A. Narayana Aiyar. 

38. Mr M. 0. Parthasarathy Ayyangar. 

51. 

Dr. John Matthai. 

12. 

Mr. K. Gopalakrishnamma. 

26. 

Mr. N. Ramani. 

39. Dr. H. Parameswaran. 

52. 

Mr. V. S. Swaminathan, 

13. 

14. 

Mr. G. P. Krishnamurthi. 

Mr. G. Ramchandra Iyer. 

27. 

Mr. G. Rama Rao. 

40. Mr. S. E. Runganadhan. 

53- 

Mr. P. Narayana Menon. 










OLD TIMES 


By 


AN OLD STUDENT 


1903-1906 


OLD TIMES 


THEY were spacious and palmy days—the years 1903 to 1906—days full 
of beauty and romance when every goose was accepted as a swan and every 
lass treated like a queen. Is it just a meaningless and conventional feeling 
of an "old” man that makes him think that everything in the past was great 
and charming, and the present is just an empty nothing, or is there anything 
more real in it? I wonder! I for one would hold that for simple charm and 
genuine good fellowship no other institution could ever compare with the 
Presidency College of our days. 

MR J. B. BILDERBECK 

Mr. Bilderbeck was an ideal Principal who took great interest in his 
students. The most noticeable feature then was that the students (most of 
whom resided at long distances from the College) used to come in convey¬ 
ances and there was no commotion or bustle till the first bell rang. 
Mr. Bilderbeck was wont to remark with pride that his students were all 
"Princes and Gentlemen”. In fact there were several Princes studying in 
the College. 

OTHER PROFESSORS 

Mr. Bilderbeck was succeeded as Principal by Mr. J. H. Stone, though 
Mr. E. W. Middlemast, Professor of Mathematics, acted for a time in the 
vacancy, and afterwards succeeded Mr. Stone. Mr. Middlemast impressed 
everyone with his precision and punctuality. Mr. S. C. Probyn, who acted 
as Professor of History from July 1903 to March 1905, shared to the full 
the enthusiasm of his students for athletics and participated with them in 
cricket and football matches. Although Mr. Probyn only remained in India 
for twenty months and did not accept a permanent appointment in the Indian 
Educational Service, he was greatly liked by his colleagues and students and 
commanded universal respect. Mr. R. Littlehailes, who started as Professor 
of Mathematics and ended as Director of Public Instruction, was a keen foot- 
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ialler. His love of Indian students was proverbial. Mr. P. F. Fyson, who 
in his eaily days had a. cutate-like appearance, was keen on sports, though 
only in seeing that they were well organized, and was ubiquitous on the 
sports field, though he never took part in any of the games. Mr. H. S. 
Duncan, Professor of .English, was more absorbed in his books than in 
students or sports. He was a lovable man and we used to call him "Duncan 
the Meek”. 

MR. H. J. ALLEN 

No chronicle of the Professors would be complete without a reference 
, to Mr. H. J. Allen who was Professor of History for a long time and who 
was a stickler for precision and duty. He was an institution in himself. He 
would walk into the class with rubber-heeled shoes making no noise whatso¬ 
ever. His lectures were classics. For 45 minutes, after taking the attendance, 
he would go on without intermission and his lectures are unforgettable. Some 
phrases cling to the memory, e.g., "Necessity is the mother of invention. 
Equally so is the fact that invention is the mother of necessity. The inven¬ 
tion of motor cars has created a mass of necessities. The luxuries of one 
generation become the comforts of the next and the necessities of the third”. 

AN INCIDENT 

There was a history student, who is now a leader of the bar in the 
mofussil, who used to stand up in the middle of a lecture and ask some 
questions to clear his doubts. When for the first time he so disturbed 
Mr. Allen, he was patiently answered. The second day he was told that he 
might reserve his questions to the end of the lecture. The lectures then 
related to "liberty, equality and fraternity” as they prevailed in France and 
U.S.A. At the end of the third day’s lecture, our friend jumped up as usual 
and asked permission to put a question. He was allowed. He stated that 
he had heard the lectures on "liberty, equality and fraternity” but the 
Professor had not given a definition of 'liberty'. The Professor straightway 
asked the student whether he knew what licence meant. The student said 
that he did not know. The Professor replied "liberty carried to extremes is 
licence: an example of it is yourself”. No greater Professor was there than 
Mr. Allen. Fortunately he is still spared to us. 
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INDIAN PROFESSORS 


Of the Indian Professors, Professor Rangachariar was the Professor of 
Oriental Languages. His erudition in Sanskrit was said to be unparalleled, 
and his lectures outside the College on the "Bhagavat Gita” were highly-prized. 
But we students only noticed that after getting down from his carriage, he 
used to take a long time in getting up the staircase and going into his room. 
Tamil Pandit V. Swaminatha Ayyar—now Mahamahopadhyaya—was a 
regular terror to the Tamil students. Very hard and abstruse Tamil used 
to be the order of the day in his class. Poetry was not to be merely read, 
but had to be sung as well. 

SPORTS 

The one great thing that the College taught us was punctuality and 
promptitude in work. Those students who were inclined to confine their 
activities to the sports fields were the great recalcitrants who would not be 
bound by any hard and fast rules. It was in those days that the College 
began its career as the leading institution in the field of sports. Those were 
days in which a student going with his racket to the Tennis Court was 
jeered at as being effeminate! 

The year 1906 was a memorable year for the College. In that year our 
College won all the three Trophies for Cricket, Football and Hockey. 

HOCKEY AND MR. MURUGESAN 

We started the game of Hockey in 1905. This was not a little due to 
Mr. Murugesan who, when we joined the College, was just leaving it, and 
yet was regular in attending the sports field. He was the son of Professor 
Ranganatha Mudaliar. Murugesan was a sportsman to his finger tips. It 
was he who formed the first Hockey team in Presidency College. He used 
to pick out men from the College, form them into a team and play them 
against the Regiments on the Island Grounds. He was the "adviser” to every 
sportsman of the College in all sports matters, and he was the person to whom 
young students taking up sports for the first time used to go on pilgrimage 
and learn the A.B.C. of things. He became subsequently the "Special Sports 
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Correspondent" of The Hindu and his comments and criticisms in that paper 
used to be very much appreciated. . 


MR. S. RANGASWAMI 


There was also Mr. S. Rangaswami who took to Hockey as a fish takes 
to water. Rangaswami, familiarly known as ".Rangu", was a litterateur. 
He had an extraordinary love of books. Even when walking he was reading. 
He used to finish four or five novels a day and end the day by playing hockey 
and telling racy stories about men and matters in the sports grounds. After 
graduating he entered The Hindu office as Assistant Editor and in due course 
became its distinguished Editor. 


"LONG SHANKS" 


There was another sportsman familiarly known as "Long shanks” who 
led the College Cricket Eleven to victory in 1906 and had the unique distinc¬ 
tion of being presented by the members of the Hockey Club with a hockey 
stick mounted with a silver shield. 


PENNY-QUICK TROPHY 


The Penny-Quick Trophy was easily the most enjoyable of the Cricket 
Tournaments. It used to come off when the College was working. It was 
a Tournament in which the respective College teams had to play continuously, 
one match after the other, and which had to be finished in a week. If it so 
happened that the turn of the Presidency College came in the middle of the 
working day, students who had been selected to form the team had to go to 
the class dressed for Cricket and await the call from the Cricket field. 


CONCLUSION 


Volumes can be written of such reminiscences. Those were days when 
everything appeared to be rosy. One cannot get the happiness of the student’s 
life back again. Those were irresponsible days, when the chill blast of life 
had not yet benumbed us. It is something to refer to them and linger on 
their memories. 


K. P. L. R. 
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UNIVERSITY TRAINING CORPS—PRESIDENCY COLLEGE CONTINGENT. 

1939-1940. 
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T. Rajasekaran. 

B. S. Krishnamurthi. 

H. Sundareswara Aiyar. 
T. R. Thambu Reddl 
M. S. Khaleeli. 

S. Ganapathiraman. 

M. R. Khaleeli. 

V. R. Dandapaui. 

P. Chellaraj. 

Md. Thahoorullah. 

D. Lakshminarayanan. 

E. Govindarajalu. 

V. R. Krishnamurthi. 
H. Ramamurthi. 

N. R. Subramanian. 

D. Bhoopathy. 

K. V. Ramanan. 

T. M. Arumugam. 

N. Dakshinamurthi. 

C. R. Rajamanickam. 


61 


63 


21 . 

22 . 

23- 

24. 

25 - 

26. 

27. 

28. 

29. 

30. 
Si- 
32. 

33 - 

34- 

35 - 

36 . 

37 - 

38. 

39 - 

40. 


N. Natarajan. 

S. Subburathnam. 

A. Rajagopalan. 

R. K. Subramanian. 

S. Adinarayana Reddi. 
C. Srinivasalu. 

T. BeUan. 

T. Perumal. 

A. Gnanasundaram. 

A. G. Janakiram. 

Md. Chouse Badsha. 

C. Bhupathi. 

L/Cpl. K. C. Madappa. 

R. Parasuram Rao. 

K. Sivanandam. 

S. Raghavachari. 

K. S. Srirangachari. 

M. Damodaran. 

Md. Moinuddin. 

E. R. Desikan. 


41. K. Sundararajan. 61. 

42. R. Viraraghavan. 62. 

43. T. R. Sridharan. 63. 

44. P. R. Gangadharan. 64. 

45. G. V. Subba Rao. 65. 

46. M. S. Chandrasekharan. . 66. 

47. V. Krishnamurthi. 67. 

48. L/Cpl. T. Ramachandra Rao. 68. 

49. L/Cpl. T. Ramadoss Rao. 69. 

50. C. Satyamurthi. 70. 

51. K. P. bamodar Rao. 7 *- 

52 . P. Satyanarayanamurthi. 72 . 

53. M. Rajasekharan. 73 - 

54 . V. C. Rajagolapan. 74- 

55. S. Balakrishnan. 75 - 

56. S. P. Krishnaswami. 76. 

57. Aga Shahi. 77 - 

58. K. Mohanaranga Rao. 78. 

59. V. K. R. Karuppanna Chetti. 79. 

60. P. Ramamurthi. 80. 


J. S. David. 

K. Dayananda Rao. 

K. S. Subbiah. 

K. Shanmugam. 

L/Cpl. I. Janakiram Naidu. 

L/Cpl. K. S. Srinivasan. 

L/Cpl. C. S. Kannappan. 

Cpl. E. A. Hafeez. 

Cpl. Ahmed IsmaiL 
Sgt. P. M. Natarajan. 

2 /Lt. S. Kalyanaraman. 

Major L. G. W. Hamber (Adjutant). 
Lt.-Col. K. C. Chakko (Commandant). 

Lt. A. Ramanathan (O/C ‘ C ’ Presidency). 
Sgt. C. C. Ganapathi. 

Sgt. D. Mahadevan. 

Cpl. M. R. Srinivasan. 

Cpl. M. A. Gani. 

L/Cpl. P. Lakshmipathi Naidu. 

L/Cpl. K. Satyanarayana Rao. 
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Letter from Mr. A. GOVINDA RAO 


Triplicane, 

Madras, 

4th November 1939- 


Dear Principal, \ \ , . V, ' 

I hear that you are preparing a history of Presidency College to be 
published on the occasion of its Centenary next -February. In this connexion, 
I wonder if you have discovered how the game of Football first came to be 
played by the students of the College? 

It is a happy coincidence that the Golden Jubilee of the game of Football 
in the College synchronises with the latter’s centenary. It was in 1890 that 
Football was first played; after that it soon became a popular and permanent 
item in the College. Incidentally, I may mention that at that time Football 
was not played in any other college in the City or Province. 

It may be interesting, therefore, to recall how the game came to be 
introduced into the College. During our week-end rambles some of the 
students used to watch the game being played on the Fort Glacis by the 
soldiers of the regiments stationed in Fort St. George. We used to watch 
from the road, and at first were at a loss to know what the game meant. 
Very soon, however, we discovered its technique and decided that it was-a 
good game and should be introduced into the College. 

Myself and two other class-mates (we were then in the Junior F. A. class), 
backed by the Gymnastic Instructor, as the Physical Director was then 
designated, approached the Principal, Dr. David Duncan, and requested him 
to provide facilities and allow the game of Football to be played by the 
students of Presidency College. Naturally the game quickly became popular. 
It was soon taken up by other colleges in Madras, by Kumbakonam College 
and other mofussil colleges. Inter-collegiate matches were„ arrahged and 
Presidency College held the championship for many years. Many experts at 
the game were produced, amongst whom I particularly remember K. Pandalai, 
R. S. Sankara Ayyar and C. Srinivasa Rao. 

I think this account will be of interest to you and to many old students 
at this time. 


[ ] 


Yours truly, 

A. Govinda Rao, 
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1. A. A. Ramanathan, m.a., Asst. Prof. 

of Sanskrit. 

2. G. Srinivasan, b.sc., Dent, in 

Chemistry. 

3. A. Kesavalu Doss, Asst. Librarian. 

4. M. Sundaram, b.a., 3rd Asst. Clerk. 

5. N. V. Subramanian, 2nd Asst. Clerk. 

6. B. Raghava Baliga, m.a.. Asst. Prof. 

of English. 

7. C. R. Venkatachalam, m.a., Asst. 

Prof, of English. 

8. M. Lakshmanan, m.a.. Asst. Prof, of 

Chemistry. 

q. E. V. Natesan, b.sc., Dem. in 
Chemistry. 

10. P. Tirugnanasambandam, m.a., 

Prof, of Sanskrit. 

11. C. P. Keshava Tharagan, m.a., 

. 4 ss£. Prof, of English. 

12. A. Murthi, Zoology Museum Asst. 

13. A. Kanniah Naidu : 1st Asst. Clerk. 

14. T. V. Visvanatban, m.a., Dem. in 

Physics. 

.15. U. Sitaramacharya, Kanarese Pandit. 

16. Bh. V. Janakirama Rau, b.a., Dem. 

in Chemistry. 

17. G. Sundararajan, b.sc., Dem. tn 

Chemistry. 

18. M. Muthuswami, Geology Museum 

Asst. 

19. G. Krishnan, b.sc., Dem. tn Zoology. 

20. Alien Dumphy, Sergeant. 

21. V. M. Solomon, Gas Superintendent. 
22: T. V. Narsinga Ran, m.a., Asrf. Prof. 

of Botany. 


23 - 

24. 

25. 


27. 


28. 

29. 

30 . 


32 - 

33 * 

34 - 


36 . 

37 - 

38 . 


39 

40. 

41. 

42. 


B. Appala Naidu, b.sc., Dem. in 
Botany. 

K. S. Venkateswaran, b.sc., Dem. 
in Botany. 

O. P. Rangaswami, m.a., Asst. Prof, 
of Sanskrit. 

M. V. Sitaraman, M.A., Asst. Prof, of 
Chemistry. 

B. Gopalakrishnayya, m.a.. Asst. 
Prof, of Chemistry. 

P. G. Ramanathan, Head Clerk. 

A. Thiruvenkatathan. Stenotypist. 

T. A. Kumarakrishnan, b.a., 

Librarian. 

Paul G. Bowie, m.a.. Asst. Prof, of 
Geology. 

R. V. Narayanaswami, m.a., Ass/. 
Prof, of Botany. 

P. R. Subramanian, b.a., Physical 
Director . 

D. Padmanabhan, b.sc., Dem. in 

Physics. 

S. Ramamurthi, b.sc., Dem. in 

Physics. 

V. Lakshamanan Nair, Store Keeper. 

R. S. Desikan, m.a., Tutor in English. 
K. R. Ramaswami, b.sc.. Herbarium 

Keeper. 

V. Kalyanasundaram, m.a., Dem. in 
Geology. 

S. M. Krisbnan, b.sc., Dem. in 

Zoology. 

C. Muniswami Nattar, Asst. Mecha¬ 
nic. 

S. Maben, Mechanic. 


43. S. D. Maben, Mechanical Electrician. 

44. S. Naradmha Ayyangar, m.a., 

Asst. Prof, of English. 

45. S. Velayuthan, m.a., Asst. Prof, of 

Economics. 

46. P. Kochunni Pannikar, m.a., Asst. 

Prof, of History. 

47. K. Venkatacharlu, Telugu Pandit. 

48. S. Mahadeva Ayyar, m.a., Asst. 

Prof, of Mathematics. 

49. Moulvi Muhammad Ismail Khan 

Sahib, Urdu Munshi. 

50. T. S. Balasubramania Ayyar, m.a.. 

Asst. Prof, of Sanskrit. 

51. G. Ramchandra Ayyar, m.a., Asst. 

Prof, of Mathematics. 

52. R. Viswanatha Ayyar, b.a., b.o.l., 

Tamil Pandit. 

53. V. Narayanaswami, m.a., Asst. Prof. 

of Economics. 

54. V. Krishnamachari, Sanskrit Pandit. 
r 55 - K. P. Govinda Pisharoti, Malayalam 

Pandit. 

56. T. Krishnamurti, m.a.. Asst. Prof, of 

Physics. 

57. T. N. Seshadri, m.a.. Asst. Prof, of 

Physics. 

58. S. Kalvanaraman, m.a., d.sc., Asst. 

Prof of Physics. 

59. V. Srinivasaraghavan, m.a.. Asst. 

Prof, of Mathematics. 

60. K. Kanakasabhapathy Pillai, m.a.. 

Asst. Prof, of History. 

61. S. A. Mani, m.a., Asst. Prof, oj 

M athematics. 


62. G. A. Srinivasan, m.a., Prof, of 

Applied Mathematics. 

63. M. Suryanarayana, m.a., Jr. Prof, of 

English. 

64. K. Swaminathan, m.a., Addtl. Prof. 

of English. 

65. V. K. Ayyappan Pillai, m.a., Prof. 

of English. 

66 . P. A. Narayana Ayyar, m.a., Addtl. 

Prof, of Chemistry. 

67 P. S. Subramania Ayyar, m.a., 
Prof, of Physics. 

68. T. Ekambaram, m.a., Ph.D., Prof. 

of Botanv. 

69. P. P. S. Sastri, m.a., Prof, of 

Sanskrit. 

70. K. Ananda Rau, m.a., Prof, of Pure 

M athematics. 

71. H. C. Papworth, m.a.. Principal. 

72. B. B. Dey, d.sc., Prof, of Chemistry. 

73. C. K. Krishnaswami Pillai, m.a., 

m.sc.. Prof, of Geology. 

74. J. Franco, m.a.. Prof, of History. 

75. A. V. Venkatarama Ayyar, m.a.. 

Prof, of Indian History. 

76. S. G. Manavala Ramanujam, m.a., 

ph.D. , Prof, of Zoology. 

77. P. Kallukaren, b.a., b.sc., Ph.D., 

Prof, of Economics. 

78. A. Ramanathan, m.a., Addtl. Prof, of 

Zoology. 

79. G. P. Krishnamurti, m.a., Addtl. 

Prof, of Physics. 

80. M. Fkambaranatha Ayyar, m.a., 

, 4 ss£. Prof, of Zoology. 
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WOMEN STUDENTS OF 
PRESIDENCY COLLEGE 

THE contribution that the Presidency College has made to the higher 
education of women makes an interesting chapter in the history of its life. 
The College is celebrating its Centenary. The women students are to be found 
in the latter half of the century. It was in 1889 that two sisters, the Misses 
Phoebe and Annie Parsons, and Miss Marie Savarinathan joined the College 
for the B.A. course. That was 50 years ago, and how the strength of the 
women* students in the College is 128. During these years there has been a 
steady and increasing stream of women students passing through the College, 
and taking degrees with distinction. Many of them entered the Educational 
Service, some to occupy high positions as Principals of Colleges, and Inspec¬ 
tresses of Schools. While the Educational Department has claimed the 
largest number, Law, Medicine, Research, Civics and Politics have attracted 
several of them, and the College is proud that one of her old girls had the 
honour to be a member of the Round Table Conference in London. 

Till 1907 the number of women students who joined the Presidency 
College was very small. They went there only for the B.A. and M.A. courses, 
as some women’s institutions offered instruction for the F.A. Women were 
first admitted for the F.A. in Presidency College in 1907. At that time there 
were in all six women students in the College. The next year the number 
increased to eleven, then nineteen, the following year twenty-six, and each 
year the number increased steadily. 

After 1911 women joined Honours Classes. The new Intermediate 
course was started, and more students were admitted. With the opening of 
the Women’s Christian College and Queen Mary’s College for Women in 
1914, Presidency College ceased to admit women for the Intermediate course. 
As the optionals in Queen Mary’s College, however, were limited to History 
and Logic, it was made possible for those students who desired to study Science 
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subjects to attend Presidency College, only for Scien’ce, the time table being 
so arranged for their convenience. The Government arranged jutkas to 
convey the students from one College to another. Ever since, there has bee*- 
a very close connection between the two, Colleges. Queen Mary’s College 
now houses many of the women students of Presidency College, and here they 
enjoy all the amenities of residential life. 

In 1923 Queen Mary’s College offered Science subjects for study in the 
Intermediate, and by this time a large number of women were attracted to 
Science as it enabled them to join the Medical College afterwards. The 
number of women students in Presidency College, however, did not decrease, 
as many went up for higher studies and the strength increased from year to 
year. In the Honours and Post-graduate classes sometimes women students 
have even outnumbered the men. Latterly the Intermediate has once again 
been opened to women owing to the overflow in the women’s colleges. 

The women students of the present day can hardly realise the difficulties 
and inconveniences their sisters felt in the early days. They were few in 
number, and, co-education being a new idea to Society, girls did not feel free 
and at home as they do now in moving among men students. In fact they 
had no contact with the men students to whom they were more curios than 
fellow students. Imagine the professor solemnly walking into the lecture 
room and a woman student or two following meekly and timidly to occupy 
the seat set apart for "females”—and sometimes the seat had been removed by 
the "boys” who eagerly waited to see the reaction on the perturbed professor 
and the damsel in distress! Lecture over, the woman student would hurry 
back to the ladies’ waiting room, and that was all she knew of her College— 
lecture room and waiting room!! 

But gradually the women students found their way to making themselves 
more at home in Presidency College. One student who was doing her B.A. 
there in 1905-06 writes, "No Honours Course then, and no hostels, so our 
collegiate life was not so full nor so regulated as now. Still we got on very 
well, I think, and our common room (small iand not too comfortable) was the 
scene of lively arguments, practical jokes and discussions—sentiment and even 
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romance played their part here—and I imagine the girl student of todfy is 
much the same, and the months rolled on happily.” 

Of a later period another student writes "We made a collection of 
between 40 and 60 women students dispersed through the vast halls and numer¬ 
ous class rooms of the College. Places a Dames was the motto of the College 
youths, and the lady students of the Presidency College were accorded all the 
privileges given to women in social life, including the privilege—whether 
appreciated or not—of not being 'questioned' by several of the Professors.” 
She goes on to say "In general, one remembers much kindly and courteous treat¬ 
ment on the part of men students as well. There were two extremes of tire¬ 
some sentimentality and depressing boorishness, but these would be easily 
corrected by the discerning behaviour of the woman student until the happy 
mean of 'Camaraderie' was once again achieved.” 

The same student further adds "One remembers too the friendly social 
gatherings at the end of the year and the many group photographs that were 
taken. One recalls too the annual College Day, the sports and the special 
items in which the girls took part with the boys. It was generally some 
problem race like working at a sum and handing it back to your panting and 
sometimes not too honest youth partner!, who would go bounding back with 
it to the judge, straining every nerve and sinew to secure the laurel wreath 
for the brow of the intellectual damsel who had favoured him with a partner¬ 
ship.” 

As early as 1908 at the request of an enthusiastic student an attempt was 
made to start a tennis court in the grounds of the College for the women 
students, but nothing was achieved and they were confined to their waiting 
room. Debates, dramatics and games drew a few of them into active co¬ 
operation with the men, and excursions organized for the Science students 
helped a great deal to break down the social barriers. But it was left to the 
College Union to make the women students feel that they were an integral 
part of the College, and that they had not only the right but also the responsi¬ 
bility of sharing in its many-sided life. They began to feel that they went 
to Presidency College not only to attend lectures which would enable them 
to get degrees, but also to give expression to their own selves as members of 
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a great institution which had been building up a noble tradition for a number 
of years. The women students came to be represented in the various 
societies of the College. In recent years one of them had the honour to be 
elected Secretary, and then the President of the College Union. 

Now the women students are to be found no longer in the lecture room 
or the ladies’ waiting room only. They have invaded every part and depart¬ 
ment of the College and its life. They have not to be shepherded into lecture 
rooms; they are perfectly at home everywhere. They know how to fend for 
themselves in the laboratory, in the games field, at debates and on the stage. 
They take a prominent part in the social gatherings which seem to be increas¬ 
ing every year. As members of the Presidency College they take part in Inter- 
Collegiate and Inter-Varsity activities. They make up debating teams with 
the men students. They compete in the Women’s Inter-Collegiate Athletic- 
Association where they win honours for their College. 

Fifty years tire College has contributed to the higher education of Indian 
women, and these years have marked the evolution of the Indian woman in 
the educational and social spheres. The women students of Presidency 
College in their turn have spread and are spreading sweetness and light in 
whatever career they have chosen, and they are proud to have belonged to 
this great institution. 

C. K. Kausalya. 
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THE PRINCIPAL, 
Mr. H. G. Papworth 


